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Four large new steamers. 
American chef; perfect 
cuisine with fresh meats 
and vegetables. Every 
convenience on board for 
the comfort and luxury 
of passengers. Send for 
our new booklet, 


A 
JAMAICA 
OUTING, 


Free on request. Address 
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IS IDEAL 
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Snow and Slushé 


THERE, 
Summer Sunshine 


For four days you take an IDEAL YACHTING TRIP on smooth sailing 


Perfect hotel service. Ideal walks and drives; everything new and interesting. 
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UNITED FRUIT COMPANY'S NEW STEAMSHIP “ ADMIRAL DEWEY,”’ 
AT LONG WHARF, BOSTON. 
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. Astory of great 
power and force, bril- 
liant and strenuous, 
sweeping'the reader along 
by sheer strength and vivid- 
ness of the. narrative.’’— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


‘** Strong and brilliant.’’ 
—/Journal of Education. 


‘“‘The latest and in 
some respects the great~- 
est of his novels.’’— 7he 
Pilot, Boston. 


‘* His latest romance is 
one of the best, if not the 
very best of his stories. 

. We confess to having 
sat up late into the night 
reading this book and its 
charm is still on us... . 
A magnificent romance,’’ 
Independent, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, - 





““ The story is not merely historical. It has*a deeper aim, that: 
of demonstrating the enduring value of the moral pio ag 
which underlies the highest humanity.’’—Booxk BUYER. 


VIA CRUCIS 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


ss Blessed ts the book that exalts, and Via Cructs 
merits' that beatitude.’’—Tue Times Sat. Review. 


IA CRUCIS must be reckoned among 

Mr. CRAWFORD'S strongest produc- 
tions, whether considered as a romance, a his- 
torical novel, or a character study of the most 
unusual kind ; and it is no weak impression 
that is left by the closing words, which point 
out the true “Way of the Cross’’ as in men’s 
souls, and the glory of Christ's resurrection 
as in the saving of asoul, Yet it is no gloomy 
sermon; rather one of its author’s most 
brilliant adventure stories. 

Though its sale is by ‘no means a reliable 
criterion of the worth of a book, it is inter- 
esting to note that eight editions of 5,000 each 
were exhausted in as many weeks after publica- 
tion, until the one now on sale is the fifty- 
third thousand of VIA CRUCIS. 


Publishers, 


53d THOUSAND. 





A ROMANCE OF THE 
SECOND CRUSADE. 


$1.50. 


‘ 


‘< It seizes on the imag- 
ination and fascinates the 
reader.’ ’— Philadelphia 
Press. 


‘*For color, emotional 
intensity, vitality and in- 
dividual action, and charm 
of style, Mr. Crawford un« 
questionably excels 
every other living 
wiiter of prose romance.’ 
—Chicago Inter- Ocean. 


‘‘The freshness, the 
verve, thé love of combat, 


_ the cumulative enthusiasm 


that will ever make Scott’s 
romances of sustaining in- 
terest for the English 
reader, are all present in 
Via Crucis. But there is 
much more.” — Commercial 
Advertiser, New York. 


- NEW YORK. 
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Rev. J. WILBUR CHAPMAN, D.D., ; 
one of MOODY’S MOST INTIMATE 4 
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the story of the GREATEST AND WOST 
life of the century. How by his 


20c. to pay cost of mailing an out- 


JOHN C. WINSTON & CO., 
718 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ACENTS 


freight paid Outfit free. 


cues” MMR TOON 


phototype portrait of Mr. Moody, for framing 


WANTED 


for our Memorial Life of Moody. Tens of thousands 
will be sold. A splendid “Oppo rt 


rtunity to make money fast. 


Don't lose time but order outfit now Big "an nneom edit; 5 


Kach subscri 
Write quick ak before territory 
Pa. 


300K AND BIBLE HOUSE, 


82 N 12th 8t., Philadelphia, 





Millions of 


pan dso and power vast assemblies in b 1 

this country and England were held en- eters re: 

trance an thousan 0} is were dress 3943 
blessed. IT IS A MAGNIFICENT OPPOR- Cawrony Company, 
TUNITY FOR AGENTS. Terms liberal. 


ple are wa‘ti 
cial history of the Life and Wo 
Highest commissions ; credit given; freight paid ; ~4 
bi nest money maker ever known ; $2. 


LIFE or MOODY 


ne oes the authentic and offi- 


of this great —— 


and be first in the field. Aa. 
arket St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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There is Only One Authorized 


LIFE OF 


(READY SHORTLY) 


This is being prepared at Mr. Moody’s expressed wish 
BY HIS SON 


W. R. MOODY 


Over one hundred origimal illustrations, mostly exclusive, 
reserved for this work. 


YOU SURELY WANT NO OTHER 


Numerous substitutes are being thrown on the market, 
inaccurate, unauthorized, and misleading 


Sold by Subscription 


ACTIVE AGENTS— Ministers, teachers, stu- 
dents, bright men and women in every community. 
Send twenty five cents for prospectus and outfit. 














Sole publishers of all of Mr. Moody’s Authorized 
Books. Full descriptive list and terms on application 
Fleming H. Revell Company 


158 Fifth Avenue, New York 
63 Washington St., Chicago 
154 Yonge St., Toronto 














YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
BDITION OF 


Church Hymns and Gospel Songs 
Roard covers, $e Bg 3 100 ;.Cloth covers, ink stamp, oad 


per 100. Same h Scripture Readin Board cove 
pod 100; Cloth torn ink stamp, $40 Ber 100 a 


5 cents per copy extra, each, if by mail. 
THE csena ted & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago: 


“Tl THE CHURCH PRESS 


ASSOCIATION 
of PHILADELPHIA, 
publishes a list of 
THIRTY CHURCH 

MAGAZINES, 
which you should read. Send 25 
cents postage for sample copies. 
If yot are an advertiser i should 


advertise in them. For full partic- 
poet —_——, P.O Box 928, Phila- 


WANTED. 


Active and energetic men to.represent us in Eastern, 
Western, and Southern States. Weekly salary or*com- 
missions paid. Make application by letter, giving, refer- 
ence, age, and previous occupation. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., - New York. Chicago. 


AUTOGRAPH of famous persons sung and Sold 
LETTERS | HRP OMT vAT Toh 

















CHICAGO COLLECE OF LAW. 
Law Department ot Lake Forest University. 
Three year course poadin te Soaree of LL.B. prepares for ad- 
mission to the Bar in all States. For catalogue address the 
secretary. ELMER E. BARRETT, LL.B., At oneeuin Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 











it is always well to re- 

member that Simpson’s 
are the best made. For 
variety and beauty of 
design they surpass all 
others, and they retain 
all their original bright- 
ness, no matter how 
often they are washed. 


The Name 
William Simpson & Sons 
On the Ticket 


is a guarantee of the high- 
est standard of quality, 
color and finish, whether 
in calico or fine prints. 


When Buying Always Ask for 
SIMPSON’S GOODS. 























LEWIS & CONGER, 


IIPORTERS AND DEALERS 


House-Furnishing Goods, Cuttery, 
Crockery, China and Glassware. 


Kitchen Stable Fursieht Furniture and Utensils; 


pee Pantry, a 


; ; Cleaning and Polishing 


: »N 
utaites ; Afternoon Tea Kettl Co 
chines ; Voyagers’ eat cah 


Goods delivered free to any part of the Greater New Y 
carefull ked and deliy pd hee 
caretu ny pac ered to any station within 100 miles 


130 and 132 West 42d Street, 


BETWEEN 6TH AVE. AND BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 
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Special War Cable Dispatches. 


Never behind in a single item of real news, 

Often ahead in reporting exciting movements, 

Never concocting or fostering impossible sensations, 

An unsurpassed daily historian of the South African campaign, 

_ The Tribune supplies, every morning, a brimming measure of War 
news, containing all that is essential and nothing that is ex- 
traneous, | | 

Its dispatches, for accuracy of detail, charm of style, and promptness, 
equaling its unique achievement in the Franco-German War, and 


Being preferred and paid for, by a number of leading journals from 
Chicago and St. Louis to Toronto, for simultaneous publication. 


Sunday’s Ulustrated Supplement. 


The only pictorial supplement in New York, printed from original 
half-tone plates on a perfecting press, 

With as great a variety of contents and as great a number of beauti- 
ful pictures as a monthly magazine, 

Two pages of book reviews, 

Short Stories and a page of humor, 

Charming letters from abroad and special articles, 

The Tribune’s Sunday Supplement is especially suited to a metro- 
politan constituency, 

And is without an equal for people of taste and education. 











MAIL SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 

DAILY AND SUNDAY TRIBUNE.—$10a year; $5 for 6 months; $2.50 for 3 months. 

SUNDAY TRIBUNE.—$2 a year, Illustrated Supplement included. 

TRI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE.—A handsome publication, three issues a week, and containing much 
of the pictorial, literary and humorous matter of Sunday’s Illustrated Supplement, 
$1.50 a year. 


THE TRIBUNE, New York. 
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PARIS AND EUROPE IN 1900. 


Private parties conducted by Prof. Camille, “eon r, 31 aa 
Bldg, Boston. Pocket Guide Book of Paris free; send stam 


y j) : o, 
ARIS—1900 Steamers Crrz or Rous and , S/ } Lp ), 
tered for Paris Exposition eel nave ge , d Ls ’ b) 


Play and Tour of Europe, start June 30; booking now. Also 
Summer Excursi 


Thirty other Spring | an ons. Special fea- a 

tures ;, exceptional advantages. 7 r Ua L 

FRANK ©. CLARK, 111 BROADWAY, N. Y. 0, V4 4 

Make 8 f ite d hotel 
PARIS IN 1900 make sureot yoursteamer and hotel ac- 
A WORD TO THE WISE egivania. New- Ohio, Indiana 
Endeavor Unions and other 
state organizations have already booked with us. Personally but we don’t eat it on that account. It is 
conducted parties. Membership restricted. an astounding fact that we do eat white 
THEHw CRAWFORD TOURS, bread simply because it is white. The 


Home Office, 610 Tremont Bidg., Boston, Mass 220 Broadway. St. vital part of the wheat kernel is dark 
Paul Bidg., New York. 1011 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia, Pa. 62i ‘sladien; nin Shi minke thile. Sone: hile 


Marquette Bldg. -» Chicago. see ¥ A gage eng the 














Special Advantages 


in price, route and management for : e bad 
THE ORIENT AND wae PLAY = Feb. 17 
EASTER TOUR TO = Mar.3 
PARIS AND Mb PARIS = s6 Joye 
-= = June: 
Thirty other tours to every part of Europe and the Orient. AFINE FLOUR OF THE ENTIRE WHEAT 
A SPECIAL TOUR FOR BOYS, 
Leisure, Culture, Economy. is produced from the entire wheat berry denuded only 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, Ithaca, N. Y. of the woody, innutritious, indigestible outer skin or 


THE SHOREHAM, husk, which is not food. 


If your grocer does not keep it, send us his name 
WASHINGTON, D. C. and your order—we will see that you are supplied. 
. See that the Flour delivered bears our label; avoid 
Within five minutes walk of the Executive Mansion, substitues. Booklet Free. 
Treasury, War, Navy and State Departments. One 
square from St. "John’s Church, The genuine made only by the 














American and European Plans, Absolutely Fire- FRANKLIN MILLS CO., LOCKPORT, WN. ¥ 
proof, JOHN T. DEVINE. 
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SUNSET ROUTE —. 


TO 


Via “Sunset Limited” catifornia In Four Days. 


The ‘‘Sunset Limited ’’ runs from New Orleans to San Francisco. It passes 
through a mild and equable climate, thus avoiding the discomforts of storm and cold. 

The train is composed of a compartment car, containing seven private compart- 
ments, single or em suzte, with library, ladies’ parlor and ladies’ maid ; composite 
car, with lounging and smoking room, library, barber-shop, bath-room, and buffet ; 
double drawing-room sleeping cars, and dining car, on which meals are served a /a 
carte with attentive servants at command. 
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Special Compartment and Drawing-Room Car 
FROM NEW YORK TO NEW ORLEANS, 
Tuesdays and Saturdays, 
Makes Immediate Connections with Sunset Limited, 
Pullman Tourist Sleeping-Car Tri-Weekly to the Pacific Coast without change. 


For farther information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps and time-tablies, low- 
est rates, sleeping-car reservations, baggage checked, etc., apply to any agent of the 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, 


349 BROADWAY or 1 BATTERY PL. (Washington Bidg.), 


NEW YORK. 
EDWIN HAWLEY, Asst Gen’l Traffic Manager. L. H NUTTING, Eastern Passenger Agent. 
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Annual we es. 
Sale | Exhaustion ; 
peormerea trae mort! “The Linen Store’ ||| Horsford’s Acid Phosphate | 


TOWELS Is the most efficient remedy 


know i 
We have placed on our counters 1,147 dozen nown for the relief of bodily, 
Hemmed Huckaback Towels, with white and mental and nervous exhaustion. 
colored borders, all made of good, clean yarns, t P 
and absolutely pure linen, all specially priced. Taken after exhaustive ill- 
FoHowing Are Some of the Lots: + 
Lot 1—372 doz., 18x35 in., at - $1.50 doz. vor it Q sid as a wholesome 
Lot 4—138 ‘‘ 19x38in., at - 2.25 “ tonic, giving renewed strength 
Lot 5— 92 ‘‘ 20x40in.,at - 2.00 ‘ dvi h . 
Lot 7-164 “ 21xg2in.,at -. 2.50 “ and vigor to the entire system. 


Lot o— 48 ‘‘ 24x42in,,at - 300 * Taken before retiring, quiets the 


the month we also offer exceptional values in 


Du 
Table Cloths, Napkins, Pillow Cases, Sheets and Blankets. nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


James McCutcheon & Co., Ta ipsam 
14 West 23d St., N. Y. old by Druggists. 


Genuine bears name HorsForp’s on wrapper. 
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TO THE 
WISE. 





There are other railroads, but if you can get a 
ticket via the New York Central you know you 
will have not only the dest service and make the 
fastest time, but when you reach your journey’s end 
you will find yourself in the center of the city to 
which you travel, and having passed over the most 


A 10-cent can of 


Libby’s Premier Soup 


makes 8 plates-full of rich, pure, all-ready, 
labor-saving Oxtail, Mullagatawny, Mock- 
Turtle, or Chicken soup. 


comfortable route you will vow never to go by any 
other. 
‘‘A word to the wise is better than an unabridged 
dictionary to one who can’t read,’’ 
MARTIN FARQUHAR TUPPER. 
Drop postal for book, “* How to Make 
Good Things to Eat.” 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 
Papinpanapapraninarapapanar 


For a copy of ‘* The Luxury of Modern Railway 
Travel,” send a 1-cent stamp to George H. Daniels, 
ane pone Agent, Grand Central Station, 

ew York. 
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The debate on the Gold 
The Work of standard bill proceeds slow- 

Congress ly in the Senate; at the be- 
ginning of this week there had been only 
two speeches on the subject. Much time 
was given last week to resolutions and ad- 
dresses relating to the Government’s policy 
in the Philippines. Mr. Pettigrew, of South 
Dakota, who thinks that Aguinaldo and his 
followers have been very badly used, has in- 
troduced several resolutions of inquiry con- 
cerning the early history of the relations be- 
tween Aguinaldo and the American forces. 
A comprehensive substitute suggested by 
Mr. Lodge was at first accepted by him, 
but afterward he insisted upon his own res- 
olutions, and bitterly attacked the President. 
On the 9th Mr. Beveridge, who recently vis- 
ited the islands, made a long speech in sup- 
port of the Government’s policy, and this 
brought out Mr. Hoar in reply. The debate 
on this subject we have considered else- 
where. Mr. Pettigrew asked that the cen- 
sus officers should collect statistics about 
corporations and the distribution of wealth, 
and Mr. Allen urged that they should inquire 
concerning trusts, but both were unsuccess- 
ful. Mr. Pettigrew also proposed a resolu- 
tion authorizing the Government to offer its 
services as a mediator in South Africa. On 
Mr. Pritchard’s resolution against race re- 
strictions on suffrage, Mr. Morgan, of Ala- 
bama, defended suppression of the negro 
vote, asserting that if Southern whites had 
falsified election returns they had simply 
obeyed the law of self-defense. He declared 
that'the negroes were deficient morally, so- 
cially and intellectually, and that to force 
them into a position of political equality 


Survey of the World. 





with the whites would “clog the progress 
of all mankind in its march toward the high- 
est planes of human aspirations.” The 
House has ordered an investigation concern- 
ing the use of the army at the strike riots 
in Idaho. The committees have begun to 
take testimony relating to the ship subsidy 
bill. The Sonate’s investigation of the elec- 


. tion of Mr. Clark, of Montana, has become 


quite interesting, the testimony tending 
strongly to support the charges of bribery. 
As the legislation desired for Alaska will be 
delayed, the President has created a mili- 
tary department covering the northern part 
of the territory and assigned Col. George M. 
Randall to the command of it. Senator 
Spooner has introduced a bill providing that 
after the suppression of the Filipino insur- 
rection and until Congress shall otherwise 
decide, all powers of government for the 
Philippines shall be vested in the Pres- 
ident. Mr. John Barrett, formerly Min- 
ister to Siam, asserts that Mr. Hoar’s speech 
in the Senate on January 9th of last year 
was cabled to Hong Kong at a cost of $4,000 
and, having been circulated among the Fili- 
pinos, was “the culminating influence that 
brought about the insurrection.” 





Mr. Bryan will be in New York on 
the 22d inst.. when he will meet 
prominent Eastern Democrats at a 
dinner given to him by O. H. P. Belmont. 
Some curiosity is manifested as to his recep- 
tion by Tammany. At his last visit he was 
not in harmony with Croker’s organization, 
but since that time Croker has expressed 
great admiration for him and the Democratic 
State Committee has virtually accepted his 
155 
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eandidacy. It is reported that Croker has by 
cable directed Tammany to give him a hearty 
reception. In a speech at Omaha last week 
Mr. Bryan attacked the gold standard be- 
cause, he said, it so closely connected Ameri- 
can with English finance ,that our bankers 
and all subject to their influence have turned 
against the Boer republics. Two days later 
he declared that he was a firm believer in the 
enlargement and extension of the United 
States if the people to be added are intelli- 
gent enough to have a voice and a represen- 
tation in our Government. But the Filipinos, 
he asserted, are not such people, and he was 
opposed to the acquisition of subject terri- 
tory, to be held under colonial rule. The Fill- 
pinos, he said, are competent to govern them- 
selves, but not to share in our Government. 
The proceedings in the Kentucky Legislature 
have caused intense excitement. Thousands 
of witnesses have been summoned to testify 
this week before the committee to which the 
contest of Goebel against Governor Taylor 
was referred. It is expected that the com- 
mittee will report in favor of,Goebel, and 
that Goebel’s majority in the Legislature will 
approve the report. There has been much 
talk about the alleged purpose of the Repub- 
lican government to resist with force any at- 
tempt to displace Governor Taylor, and 
armed militiamen in citizens’ clothes are said 
to be assembling in the capital. These tales 
are declared to be false, however, by the Re- 
publican leaders. According to a Louisville 
paper, Mr. Bryan has advised the Democrats 
to abandon the contest, saying in a letter to 
Senator Blackburn that “the best interests 
of the Democratic party demand that the Re- 
publicans be allowed to serve out the full 
terms of the State officers.”’ Secretary Root 
writes to Henry C. Payne of Wisconsin that 
he is not and will not be a candidate for the 
Vice-Presidency. 





Some prominence has been 
given to the tariff question at 
Washington by the movement 
against the pending treaties of reciprocity 
and the proposed abolition of duties on im- 
ports from Porto Rico. The Ways and Means 
Committee has appointed a sub-committee of 
five to report whether the words “ United 
States”’ in the constitutional provision re- 


Tariff 
Reciprocity 
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quiring uniformity of duties on imports mean 
only the States or all the territory belonging 
to the nation. It is rumored that the com- 
mittee may propose in the case of Porto Rico 
a reduction of the duties by 50 per cent. <Ac- 
tion upon the treaties of reciprocity will 
probably be delayed. The treaty with Ar- 
gentina is opposed by the wool growers be- 
cause it reduces the duty on Argentine wool 
20 per cent. The treaty with France is ob- 
jectionable to the manufacturers of jewelry 
in Rhode Island, the makers of knit goods, 
optical lenses and certain chemicals. ‘Those 
who have protested against the ratification 
of these treaties think they have the support 
of Senators Aldrich, Hoar, Lodge, Foraker, 
Carter, Clarke, Warren and others, and that 
it will be difficult to procure a two-thirds 
vo.e for the agreements. The prospect in 
the case of the treaties with the British West 
Indies is more promising, as there is little op- 
position except from the fruit-growers of 
California. The retention of the duties on 
Porto Rican products is demanded by the 
tobacco planters of New England and those 
who are interested in the production of beet 
sugar. Negotiations for a treaty with Ger- 
many have been suspended until the fate of 
the pending treaties shall be determined, and 
it may be that all of them will be rejected. 





The House Committee on 

For a Nicaragua interstate and Foreign 
Canal Commerce on the 12th 

inst. ordered a favorable report upon the bill 
of Mr. Hepburn (the chairman) for the con- 
struction of a canal on the Nicaragua route, 
all the members voting in the affirmative 
except Mr. Fletcher, of Minnesota, who did 
not oppose the bill, but desired more time to 
consider the question. Altho the last Con- 
gress appropriated $1,000,000 for a thorough 
examination of all the interoceanic canal 
routes, and the Canal Commission is now 
inspecting the unfinished Panama Canal, 
which has been offered to the United States, 
the committee decided that the situation did 
not call for a postponement of final action 
on this bill. The chairman’s opinion is that 
the legislation for the creation of the present 
Commission was satisfactory to the oppo- 
nents of any canal project and to those who 
prefer the Panama route, the purpose of it 
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being, he asserts, to cause delay. The bill 
is substantially a copy of the Hepburn bill 
of the last Congress, the most important 
change being in the provision which author- 
izes the President to “ acquire control’ of 
territory in Nicaragua and Costa Rica “ on’ 
which to excavate, construct and defend ’’ a 
canal. The bill of last year provided that 
“ sovereignty ” over the tract should be ac- 
quired, and this bill permits control to be ob- 
tained by a long lease. It provides that the 
canal shall be made and fortified by the War 
Department, and it appropriates $140,000,- 
000 to pay the cost. There is not the slight- 
est reference in it to the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, to any claims of Great Britain which 
may be entitled to consideration under the 
terms of that treaty, to the neutralization of 
the canal, or to uniformity of charges for 
passage. Several members who voted 
against last year’s bill say that they will 
vote for this one because it comes before the 
House in the regular way and is not a par- 
tisan proposition. 





General Wood has, sum- 
marily removed from 
office, “for the good of 
the public service,” Federico Mora, Fis- 
cal of the Supreme Court, or chief 
prosecuting officer of the island. It was due 
chiefly to Mora’s neglect or inefficiency that 
the prisons were full of accused persons, 
many of whom had been confined for a year 
or more without trial. As a result of General 
Wood's inquiries, about two hundred of these 
prisoners will be released, and freedom may 
be granted to twice as many. While Mora 
was responsible for the condition of these 
prisoners, he had recently shown his unfit- 
ness for the office of prosecutor by attempt- 
ing to prevent the prosecution of the custom 
house appraisers arrested for fraud, and had 
published a letter protesting against the en- 
deavors of Collector Bliss to bring them to 
justice. His successor will be selected with 
care, because it is apparent that the whole 
judicial system is greatly in need of thorough 
reform. Secretary Root will appoint a Com- 
mission of three Cubans and three Americans 
to revise methods of criminal procedure. Two 
or three newspapers in Havana have repeat- 
edly published false and slanderous stories 
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about General Ludlow, the Governor of the 
city, and he has imposed fines as punishment. 
The papers protest against this use of mili- _ 
tary authority, saying that the courts should 
be permitted to deal with such offenses... The 
facts in the case of Mora indicate that the 
General could not look to the local prosecutor 
for justice. It is said that General Wood 
will issue an order forbidding the use of mili- 
tary power in such cases until the civil au- 
thorities shall have failed to do their duty. 
He has directed the Secretary of Public 
Works to repair defective bridges and to em- 
ploy a considerable number of Cubans in im- 
proving the roads. The prisons are hereafter 
to be under the supervision of a board of in- 
spectors. Reports from the colony of Amer- 
icans at La Gloria, near Neuvitas, say that 
the colonists are greatly disappointed because 
much of the land of the company promoting’ 
the enterprise is swamp or forest, and that 
the immigrants who have arrived desire to 
return to this country. One hundred and fif- 


ty more sailed from New York last Saturday. 










The week has not fur- 
nished very much of spe- 
cial importance from the Philippines. The 
cavalry have been scouring the Cavite prov- 
ince with unexpected success. There were 
gorges where twenty men like the Boers. 
could stop an army, but the horsemen rode 
straight through and struck the insurgents” 
rear guard in the hills, the Filipinos making ® 
headlong rush to escape, scattering in all 
directions, and dropping their rifles as they 
ran. Fortunately their precipitate flight pre-. 
vented the destruction of bridges over gorges, 
otherwise their pursuit by the troopers would 
have been impossible. The squadron reached 
Silang, an important center, and destroyed 
the arsenal, capturing several thousand 
rounds of ammunition. In the Laguna prov- 
ince the movement of the troops has also 
been successful, the strongly fortified town 
of Santo Tomas being captured. ‘The deep: 
gullies, the narrow defiles and forest make 
it extremely difficult to carry on the cam- 
paign, and yet there appears to be good pros- 
pect of overrunning the country. Investiga- 
tions have been carried on with regard to 
some of the border islands, and the American 
fiag has been raised over the islands of Si- 
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butu, close to the borders of British North 
Borneo. These were at first not included 
within the boundary recognized by the 
treaty, but subsequently a treaty between 
Spain and England: has been discovered 
which recognizes those as belonging to the 
Philippines, and they are thus acknowledged 
as American soil. 





The battle at Ladysmith ap- 

The War Pears to have been a very fierce 
2 one. Details are not even yet 
complete, but it seems that the Boers made 
an attack upon the English fortifications 
and so vigorously as to capture certain 
points. The garrison then rallied, drove them 
away, and were again repulsed, and three 
different times certain points of vantage 
changed hands, the final result being the re- 
pulse of the Boers. Testimony on every 
hand from Pretoria as from the English au- 
thorities bears witness to the valor of both 
armies. In many cases it was a hand-to- 
hand fight, and the strife was of the fiercest. 
The first reports gave the English loss at 
about 900. Later reports have cut down the 
figures to at least one-half that, perhaps less. 
The Boer reports of their losses are meager, 
but from the nature of the case they must 
have been very heavy. Meanwhile General 
Buller was apparentiy doing nothing, and 
this aroused considerable unfavorable com- 
ment. One reason given was the flood of the 
Tugela River, which made it impossible for 
him to turn the flank of the Boers, and an 
attack in front would be most unwise. Just 
as the week closes come renewed reports of 
& movement on his part. The first was west- 
ward from Colenso, capturing a bridge over 
the Lower Tugela, which enabled him to 
come within fourteen miles of Ladysmith. 
This, however, seems to have been rather in 
the nature of a feint than a direct attack, 
for subsequent reports describe him as 
marching eastward over a country much 
more available for his army than the rough 
section to the west. At the same time fight- 
ing, it is understood, is going on at three dif- 
ferent places; at the crossing made to the 
westward, at Colenso itself and on the 
east. General Buller apparently hopes to 
turn the flank of the enemy, and at least to 
create a diversion from renewed attacks on 


Ladysmith. Heliographs from the garrison 
report a fairly good condition, altho there is 
considerable sickness. From the other two - 
armies there is nothing special. There have 
been reports of the recall of General Methuen 
on the ground of his incapacity to com- 
mand, due, it is claimed, to intense nervous 
strain, producing almost a species of insan- 
ity. As the details come in of the fatal at- 
tack resulting in such terrific loss of life and 
the death of General Wauchope, it becomes 
more and more evident that the order was a 
terrible blunder. General Wauchope, just 
as he was shot, called upon his men not to 
lay the blame upon him, for he had sought 
to prevent the attack but had been overruled. 
General Lord. Roberts and General Kitchener 
have arrived at Cape Town, and report no 
change in General Gatacre’s position, and 
that all was well at Mafeking. With regard 
to the effect of these upon the Cape Colony 
Dutch there seems to be no very definite in- 
formation. A certain number of Cape Col- 
ony men who have joined the Boers have 
been arrested, and-will be put on trial for 
treason. Statements that the Boers in the 
north of Cape Colony have been greatly en- 
couraged to join the enemy by the repulse of 
General Buller are not confirmed, and yet on 
account of the very rigid censorship it is im- 
possible to speak positively. 





The excitement occasioned 

England and py the seizure of the German 
Europe _-and American ships has to 

a considerable degree subsided. England’s 
answer has been entirely curteous and 
quiet. Food stuffs have been recognized as 
not contraband of war except when evident- 
ly and directly intended for the enemy, the 
final decision in each case being left, as 
must always be the case, to the prize 
courts, indemnity being assured in case of 
unjust seizure. The Delagoa Bay case has 
also subsided to a considerable degree, and 
a visit by an English Commissioner to Lis- 
bon has apparently resulted in increased 
pressure on the colonial authorities to pre- 
vent the use of the colony as a recruiting , 
ground and general source of supply for the 
Transvaal Government. There is no more 
talk of intervention and the press in the dif- 
ferent countries seems ready to accept what 


> 
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was evidently the decision of their Gov- 
ernments to leave England absolutely free to 
carry out her own plans. It is probable that 
this resolve has received an added stimulus 
from the vigorous -manifestation in Eng- 
land of loyalty to the Government and de- 
termination to push the war to completion, 
attendant on the departure of the volunteers 
for the front. As they marched to the Man- 
sion House the reception was so enthusiastic 
that the police were fairly overwhelmed. 
All semblance of keeping rank disappeared, 
and many of the soldiers had to find their 
way through side streets. As this was the 
first time that the volunteers had been 
placed on equality with the regulars the dem- 
onstration was the more significant. Criti- 
cism of the conduct of the war is sharp, but 
there is not the slightest wavering in deter- 
mination. The Canadian and Australian 
contingents have been accepted, and Europe 
is beginning to realize that the British Hm- 
pire has a distinct and very positive mean- 
ing apart from Great Britain. 





sb ‘ _ The business Cabinet of 
Ministerial Crisis Count Clary, whicn came 
in Austria : 

into power in October, 
has already been forced out of office. The 
Premier made a specific pledge that he would 
govern solely by constitutional methods and 
uot appeal to the famous article in the Con- 
stitution which gave a loophole for auto- 
cratic government. His first act was the re- 
peal of the famous language ordinances of 
Count Badeni, which had so aroused German 
‘opposition. The Germans were appeased but 
immediately the Czechs were made indig- 
nant, and the obstructive tactics were trans- 
ferred from the one party to the other. All 
sorts of hindrances were presented in the 
Reichsrath, and it became evident before 
very long that all government would be at a 
standstill. Accordingly at the close of the 
year Count Clary tendered his resignation, 
which was immediately accepted, and Dr. 
von Wittek was made Premier of what was 
called a provisional Cabinet. At the same 
time the Reichsrath was prorogued indefi-. 
nitely and government by decree is inaugu- 
rated for the time being. About the only re- 
lief to the situation is in the fact that the 
Reichsrath accepted the Ausgleich, or provi- 
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sional agreement with Hungary, and elect- 
ed the Austrian members of the Delegations. 
A new feature of this latter government, 
however, was made manifest in a bitter at- 
tack in the Delegations upon the Foreign Min- 
ister, Count Goluchowski, for having inter- 
vered in Austrian domestic affairs in a man- 
ner affirmed to be unfavorable to Czech inter- 
ests. Hitherto the Delegations have been 
free from local politics and the sign is not 
indicative of peace. At the same time it is 
becoming evident that all parties are weary- 
ing of the constant strife. The absolute un- 
certainty of government has reacted upon 
commerce and general trade until there is a 
considerable stagnation, some branches of in- 
dustry, it is claimed, being almost ruined. At 
the opening of the Bohemian Diet at Prague 
there was a good deal said about a compro- 
mise between the Czechs and Germans, and 
ithe Vienna Mercantile Association, a very in- 
fluential body, unanimously passed a resolu- 
tion in favor of ending the nationality conflict 
and restoring normal proceedings in Parlia- 
ment. The new Premier is a man of consider- 
able executive ability, having already man- 
aged his special department of railways and 
internal communication excellently well, and 
it is hoped that he will be able by means of 
the somewhat extensive powers available un- 
der the emergency clause of the Constitution 
to bring together the different parties, and in 
the course of a couple of months withdraw in 
favor of a Cabinet that shall have more of 
the elements of permanency. 





The situation in Austria is of 
public interest for two rea- 
sons: first, because the con- 
tinuity of the empire is a matter of interna- 
tional political importance with regard to the 
balance of power in Europe. Were it to go to 
pieces it is difficult to see what could take its 
place. It is also of great interest in view of 
the rival policies that have made this their 
theater of action. In Austria more than in 
any other European country possibly the ul- 
tramontane element of the Roman Catholic 
Church is striving to exert itself to the ex- 
treme. It has allied itself with a form of 
socialism and made a very specious plea to 
the people for their support, and has secured 
the name, for at least a section of its support- 
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ers, of Christian Socialists. 


It is this party 
that is pressing for the absolute clerical rule, 
and it is at the basis of a large part of the 
anti-Semitism that has raged so furiously. 
On the other hand there are the Social Demo- 
crats, representing the distinctively socialis- 
tic idea, modified by the developments of 
later years and with much less of the arro- 
gance of previous times. The Austrian au- 
thorities have in the main followed a concil- 
iatory and wise policy in dealing with these, 
interfering only when they were aggressive 
in their opposition and incendiary in their 
speeches. One result has been an education 
of the party until it has acquired a consider- 
able degree of self-respect and of personal 
power. It includes now almost the whole of 
the town laboring classes and is rapidly in- 
creasing in its general political influence. Its 
leaders affirm that the days of 1848 have 
passed absolutely and that only children or 
madmen can longer dream of such methods. 
“The path leads upward toward the light 
and the fraternity of mankind.” Co-ordinate 
with these influences there has been another, 
manifesting itself, however, in two different 
ways. First, and most prominent, is the 
“Away from Rome” movement, starting 
among the Germans with a view to political 
power against the Czechs and Clericals, de- 
veloping, however, to an unexpected degree 
a genuine spiritual element. The other form 
has been manifest in the Roman Catholic 
Church itself. Bishops and priests have come 
to realize that their whole power threatens 
to disappear, and that the ultramontane Cler- 
icals are in danger of destroying all faith. 
It was one of these bishops who entered his 
protest against a new trial for ritual murder, 
and set forth bravely and strongly before his 
people the absurdity of the charge. What is 
to be the result of all these movements it is 
impossible yet to forecast in detail. That they 
mean, however, in the long run a regenera- 
tion of Austria cannot be doubted. 





The Bagdad Railway, which 


The Bagdad as been talked of so long, 
Railway 

gives promise of accomplish- 

ment. At the close of November the Sultan 


gave a concession to a German bank syndi- 
cate for an extension of the Anatolian rail- 
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way line from Konieh (Iconium) to Basra, 
via Mosul and Bagdad. An alternative line 
from Angora by Cesarea and Marash to Ain- 
tab, Urfa, Diarbekir and Mardin to Mosul 
was set aside partly for political reasons. 
This line is a continuation of the extension 
of the Anatolian railway to Konieh. It then 
crosses the Taurus to Adana and skirts the 
Gulf of Alexandretta, or Iskanderun, to Alep- 
po, then on to Urfa and Mosul, and by the 
left bank of the Tigris to Bagdad and Basra. 
Details are not given, and it is stated that 
the concession has been placed in somewhat 
general terms in order to avoid the possi- 
bility of minute discussion, which would in- 
evitably hamper the completion of the en- 
terprise. English and French capitalists 
have been anxious to secure a part in the 
concession, and it is reported that they will 
be allowed to share in it, the administration, 
however, remaining in the hands of the 
German syndicate. The Turkish Govern- 
ment gives certain guarantees for protec- 
tion of returns from the road. The an- 
nouncement has naturally. created consider- 
able excitement. The Russian press shows 
two distinct lines of comment. A certain ele- 
ment in Russia has never been overenthu- 
siastic about Turkey, believing that the pos- 
sibilities and difficulties overbalanced the 
advantages. Others, interested distinctive- 
ly in the Pan-Slavist movement, have been 
eager for Russian control. The former look 
upon this move with somewhat of compla- 
cency, and congratulate themselves that Eng- 
land, at any rate, has been, as they con- 
sider, checked. The other, however, is in- 
dignant, and claims that Russia’s interests 
are seriously compromised. The English 
press is cordial in its approval. There: is 
some curiosity as to what the effect will be 
on Austria-Hungary. With German enter- 
prise dominant in the Levant, it is thought 
that the next step will be direct connection 
between Germany and that region. Will 
this interfere with Austria’s development ? 
It is significant that while the Austrian jour- 
nals themselves are inclined to. be favorable 
the Russian press is making that a point of 
criticism. Whatever may be the outside po- 
litical effect, it is recognized on every hand 
that it would be a great boon to the coun- 
try. 








HE establishment of a civil government 
for Porto Rico, with all the legal and 
corporate powers that naturally belong 

to it, is a necessity. The transition from 
Spanish rule to that of the United States has 
been necessarily in its first stages_a military 
transition. A great deal with which your 
readers have already been acquainted has 
been done under military rule. It is a mis- 
take to suppose, however, that American 
army officers, trained in the history and 
spirit of our civil institutions, would wish to 
continue for any length of time any purely 
military rule, any more than they would 
think of substituting military authority in 
the United Sttaes for the blessings of civil 
government. All steps thus far taken in 
Porto Rico have been in the direction of 
ultimate self-government. * 

{It has been necessary first to establish or- 
der, to provide for sanitary renovation, and 
to meet the physical necessities of a people 
more than 250,000 of whom, always lacking 
in resources to supply material wants, were 
reduced to destitution by the ravages of a 
‘hurricane and the prostration of their indus- 
tries. In that unforeseen calamity the organi- 
zation of the American army was of an im- 
‘mense advantage as a life-saving institution. 
In addition to the generous contributions 
from private charity, the War Department 
expended $392,342.63, not including the cost 
of transportation for the distribution of these 
‘supplies to the unfortunate victims, ‘“ and the 
entire army in Porto Rico,” says the Secre- 
tary of War, “ became a relief corps, and 
the work was prosecuted with a zeal, effec- 
tiveness and humane spirit curiously at va- 
riance with the traditional ideas of the ob- 
ject of military organization.” 

The problem now before us is not only to 
give the people of Porto Rico an opportu- 
nity to show their capacity for self-govern- 
ment, but to train that capacity to its full 
‘development. The people are entitled now to 
a limited share in the government of the 





Our Policy Toward Porto Rico. 
By Brigadier-General Geo. W. Davis, 
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GoveRNoR-GENERAL OF Porto Rico. 


island; in due time they may exercise a still 
larger share, and ultimately they may be 
trusted, I believe, to complete control of their 
own affairs under the general laws of the 
United States. Until- they have had, how- 
ever, a larger experience and have learned 
something of the dignity and the responsi- 
bility of the franchise, government should 
be centered, I believe, in a body appointed 
by the President made up of natives and 
Americans. Such a government should be 
competent to contract and fulfil all the usual 
obligations. If a loan is desired, it should 
be able to place it, to grant franchises to 
corporations for the development of the coun- 
try, to provide for the building of roads and 
for the erection of public buildings. The re- 
sources of the country are depleted; its reve- 
nues are greatly reduced. To re-establish 
industries it will be necessary to obtain capi- 
tal from outside the island, with proper se- 
curity for loans made. 

Free trade with the home government I 
regard as a necessity for Porto Rico, and 
there is no reason to believe that it will be 
at all detrimental to the United States. The 
sugar crop and the coffee crop are both small. 
It will make but little difference with the 
importation receipts of the United States to 
remove the duties, but it will make an im- 
mense difference to these people. The exist- 
ing currency ought to be retired. It has no 
fixed relation to any value anywhere, save 
that conferred upon it last January by 
executive order. It ought to be swept away 
and our own currency substituted. 

Since only ten per cent. of the peo- 
ple can read aud write, it will not seem sur- 
prising that they are not prepared for self- 
government. Their past experience and 
training has not been in that direction. A 
further educational system must be the 
foundation of civil government. The suf- 
frage, I believe, should be based upon the 
ability to read and write, with a small prop- 
erty qualification. Porto Ricans should be 
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selected for official duties as fast as they are 
capable of fulfilling them, and when Ameri- 
cans are appointed, it should be under a 
system of Civil Service examination. 

It is necessary that Congress should extend 
over Porto Rico certain general laws’ in keep- 
ing with the federal laws which are extended 
over our own country and which are adminis- 
tered by Federal officers. The customs, 
postal laws, banking and navigation laws 
are all subjects for federal authority. A 
federal judiciary should likewise be estab- 
lished, replacing and succeeding the Federal 
Provisional Court, which was created as a 
temporary expedient. 

Under this there should be, of course, a 
form of local municipal government based 
on popular elections. My own suggestions in 
respect to government are already on file in 
the War Department, but I cannot better 
state my general views on this subject than 
by quctiug the recommendations of Secre- 
tary Root in his recent report: 


“The frame-work of this government should 
be substantially as follows: A Governor, to be 
appointed by the President of the United 
States with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate; the chief officers of State customary under 
our system, such as Secretary of State, Attor- 
ney-General, Treasurer, Auditor or Comp- 
troller, Superintendent of Public Works, and 
Superintendent of Education, to be appointed 
in like manner; and a legislative council, to 
be composed of the chief officers of State, and 
a minority selected from the people of the is- 
land by the President; that all acts of the coun- 
cil should be subject to the veto power of the 
Governor, and to be passed over the veto by a 
two-thirds vote, and no law should take effect 
until it has remained without disapproval for 
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thirty days after presentation to Congress or to 
the President of the United States, if passed 
when Congress is not in session; that there 
should be a Supreme Court of the island, com- 
posed of judges appointed by the President with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, and hay- 
ing appellate jurisdiction only; trial courts in 
separate districts, having general original ju- 
risdiction,- with judges and officers to be ap- 
pointed by the Governor, and a petty court in 
each municipality ; that the several municipali- 
ties now existing in the island, with such consol- 
idations and alterations of boundaries as the 
council shall prescribe, shall be governed by 
mayors and municipal councils, to be elected by 
the people of the municipalities, each municipal- 
ity to be free from control in the exercise of 
the powers of local government, except as it 
shall be controlled by statute, and except as its 
officers shall be liable to removal by the Gover- 
nor in case of failure to faithfully perform their 
duties, and with power in the Governor in case 
of such failure to order a new election and to. 
fill vacancies in the meantime.” 

Make these general laws for Porto Rico, 
establish the insular government outlined 
above, revise the criminal code and leave: 
the civil code to such modifications as. may 
be suggested by experience ; implant a thor- 
ough educational system; remove custom: 
duties on-importations from Porto Rico to the 
United States; send in capital to revive the- 
depleted industries of the island, and with: 
wise administration I have the greatest con-- 
fidence that the people of Porto Rico will ul- 
timately develop into a prosperous, self-gov- 
erning people. 

In conclusion, let me say that the people- 
of Porto Rico have given me all the en- 
couragement [ could expect or desire. They~ 
are co-operating with me in every way. 


By Joel Benton. 


ILTING upon a wayside tree, 
One tiny visitor I see, 
Chirping his chickadee-dee-dee. 


T 






Small tho his stature and estate, 
No heart doth warmer palpitate; 
No fear he feels—-he dreads no fate. 





Upon a Jandscape dark with death 
Jubilant—full of Life’s warm breath— 
Brisk, cheery notes he uttereth. 


Until grim Winter, bleak and bare, 
Seems his hilarity to share, 


And rose-wreathed Hope discrowns Despair. . 


AmeEnNIA, N. Y. 


The Red Indian Imagination 
By Andrew Lang. 


T would not be a profitable, but it would 
| be a pleasant task for some American 
man or woman of letters to give us an 
anthology of Red Indian poetry and prose. 
The materials are easily accessible in the 
volumes of the Bureau of Ethnology (the 
Smithsonian Institute’s publications), in the 
philological works of the regretted Dr. Brin- 
ton, in the chaotic miscellany of School- 
craft, in the reports of the Jesuit and other 
old missionaries, and in many volumes of 
travel. No doubt there are plenty of other 
sources, which would need critical handling. 
Tam now writing mainly from memory, and 
without book, and merely wish to offer a 
suggestion to a collector better qualified 
than myself. 

The idea first occurred to me when read- 
ing a book of Dr. Brinton’s, whereof even 
the name has escaped me. He printed, with 
the original texts, a number of short songs 
by red men and women, in prose transla- 
tions. One of these, a love song by a 
woman, contained the same ideal theory of 
love as Lovelace’s famous lyric: 

“Tf to be absent were to be 
Away from thee,” 
and, even in English prose, the expression 
was beautiful. Again, the Ethnological 
Bureau has published a long report of that 
strange religious phenomenon, the Ghost 
Dance of the Arapahoes and Sioux. This 
new creed, much influenced by Christian- 
ity, promised the restoration to us of the be- 
loved dead, and its rites were an esthetic 
kind of dances, accompanied by hypnotic 


phenomena. But the real interest. lay in the | 


published songs of yearning affection, com- 
posed for themselves by the dancers. Many 
were truly poetical. Even in Schoolcraft 
there is a strange and beautiful pantheistic 
hymn, by a Meda maiden, or prophetess, 
taken down from her lips after her conver- 
sion to the Christian religion. These things, 
and many more, lie embedded in vast scien- 
tific collections, only opened, now and then, 


by some special student, whose researches 
are not literary. But it is the literary merit 
of the poetry of a wild people that is of 
rather more general interest. Such absolute- 
ly popular work is the wild stock of our cul- 
tivated or garden poetry, for all our poetic 
literature is only elaborated out of, and re- 
fined upon, conception much older than any 
civilization. Yet while the other arts and 
the social institutions of savages are close- 
ly scanned in HKurope and America, their 
poetry seems to be neglected by students of 
literary origin. Till we go back to the poetry 
of the natives of America, Africa and Aus- 
tralia we are not in a position to deal with 
the Homeric questions and the problems of 
popular ballads. These problems, of course, 
are practically unimportant, but the mere 
literary merits of savage songs will some- 
times delight and surprise the reader. For 
example, the “Hymns of the Maoris,” and 
the religious traditions of the Zufiis, are 
often couched in language worthy of the 
old Greek poet philosophers, like Emped- 
ocles. 

Of prose tales and myths, current among 
many American races, there is great plenty. 
I fear that neither ‘in Schoolcraft’s Algon- 
quin legends, nor in Mr. Leland’s, can we 
be sure that we have the unadulterated na- 
tive fancy. In both books one is driven to 
suspect recent borrowing by the Indians 
from European popular tales, heard beside 
the camp fire. The plots are often, too, like 
those in the stories of Grimm. Now, ex-~ 
cept for the recurrence of scattered incidents, 
talking hearts, and metamorphoses, and so 
forth, Australian stories are not like ours. 
The regular round of plots, as Cupid and 
Psyche, Cinderella, the Sleeping Beauty, 
Puss in Boots, the Boy and the Giant's 
Daughter, and so on, do not occur. The so- 
ciety of the black fellows is not developed, 
in rank and property, to the point from 
which stories like these would possibly be 
evolved. How this may be among red In- 
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dians (who had chiefs, and some property), I 
do not clearly know. 

There lies before me “The Cegra Lan- 
guage,” by Mr. James Owen Dorsey (Wash- 
ington, 1890), the sixth volume of “ Con- 
tributions to North American Ethnology.” 
It is full of tales from the Ponka and Omaha 
tribes. I looked into it, to see if the stories 
could be made amusing to white children. 
They could not! Leaving out tales of a 
mythological sort, accounting for the begin- 
nings of things and the characteristics of 
animals, the yarns were long, dull and con- 
fused. One is about a boy, a written scroll, 
and a gun—modern innovations. Then we 
come to the Seven Headed water monster, 
who wants to swallow the chief’s daughter. 
This is Perseus and Andromeda in Omaha 
or Ponka, but is it of native origin ? The 
sword of the boy is not a red Indian 
weapon. He keeps the tongue of the mon- 
ster, as a proof of his prowess, a feature in 
scores of European tales. Is that, can it be, 
an unborrowed idea? A black man finds 
the heads of the monster, and claims the 
ehief’s daughter; the boy produces the 
tongues, better evidence. The negro is 
burned for his imposture. How orthodox, 
how familiar all this is, despite native 
touches! Surely we must decide that a 
European tale has somehow filtered through 
to the Ponkas. Mrs. La Fléche (half-breed 


wife of the Ponka narrator), remarks the ° 


Huropean nature of the gun, sword, table 
and white man’s food, but “agrees with the 
others in considering the rest of the 
myth as of Indian origin.” This can 
hardly be. The tale has far more of plot 
than most of the others, and must have come 
from a hunter who had heard it among Eu- 
ropeans. In several other inordinately te- 
dious stories an isolated familiar incident 
occurs here and there, such as the choice 
of a lady or of half dozen, all alike; or 
the mangy dog, who is really a great hero 
in that disguise. These things are common 
in the tales of the Old World, but in the In- 
dian tales they have no relations to the fa- 
miliar plots and sequences of our stories. 
Religious traits. occur; men pray to Wa- 
kanda. ‘You being the Cause, you have 
made life for me, Wakanda.” Now Wakan, 
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like the Maori mana, means the unknown 
magical or magnetic force in things and peo- 
ple, dimly surmised. But if Wakanda be 
the mysterious All Powerful, author of life, 
is the idea native to the Indians ? A weary 
controversy has been waged over this topic. 
I see no reason why, given the conception 
of Wakan, disembodied power (which is na- 
tive), the Indians should not have developed 
for themselves the idea of a Powerfui One. 
But into this tale comes the Nebelkappe, or 
cap of darkness, of our stories, and a sword, 
and a magic wishing ring. In other respects 
native, the story seems to have borrowed 
these European properties, and wedged them 
at haphazard into a tale vaguer than a 
dream, or than the narratives which very 
young children improvise in the nursery. 
None of the Ponka and Omaha tales are 
like the improvisations of children of four 
years old. The idea of the Medea’s cauldron, 
wherein a mutilated body is resuscitated, 
the ideas of magical metamorphosis, and of 
getting information by knowledge of the 
talk of animals occur, but in all a mist of 
the dreariest hunting adventures. These In- 
dians have imaginative materials, like other 
people, but cannot make good use of them. 
Even when they have conspicuously bor- 
rowed from Europeans they lose the threads 
and forget the finish of the story, resem- 
bling those very stupid people who tell you 
a Joe Miller and have to be reminded by 
you of the point of the anecdote. Here is a 
case, Joseph La Fléche being the narrator. 
There was a beautiful woman, many wooed 
her vainly, but one young man, on his way 
to her home, met a fellow who bounded so 
far that he had to handicap himself by tying 
stones to his feet; another fellow who would 
drink up whole lakes; another who drew so 
good a bow that the arrow, fired upward, 
did not return to earth for days; and a 
fourth, who could hear the grass growing. 
Now these gifted companions are commonly 
in European popular tales. In Kingsley’s 
“ Heroes” you find their ancient Greek 
counterparts, the swift, keen-eyed, strong 
comrades of Jason in the legend of the 
Golden Fleece. In European tales their 
gifts are used with marvelous effect when 
occasion arises. And they are used in this In- 

















dian story, but in a bald, conventional way, 
without any. pleasing turns and surprises. 
Joseph La Filéche is clearly telling a Euro- 
pean story which he does not remember 
distinctly. He ‘speaks Canadian French,” 
as Dorsey says, and so the mystery is ex- 
plained. His wife is white on the paternal 
side; perhaps some of the stories which re- 
semble ours were introduced by her. Another 
of Mr. Dorsey’s informants is called “ He 
who is always thinking about the Great 
Spirit,” “Great Spirit” being elsewhere 
used to translate Wakanda. But Wakanda 
appears really to mean “the Powerful 
One ;” in one place it is translated “the 
Mysterious Power.” So we come to the 
question, Is Wakanda a borrowed Christian 
idea, like the borrowed popular tales; or is 
it like the notion of Wakan (mystic power) 
native to the Ponkas and Omahas? In an 
Omaha letter we read about “God (Wa- 
kanda) and his Son,” and the combination of 
the two seems to be due to missionary in- 
fluence. “A missionary is here at Ponka 
River,” says the letter writer. Do these mis- 
sionaries translate “God” by ‘“‘ Wakanda,” 
and did they adopt or introduce the term ? 
These are questions which’ have some im- 
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portance, but cannot be decided except by 
experts who know the tribes. 

On the whole, the Ponkas and Omahas 
seem to have little original imaginations 
and never stumble on a coherent plot, ex- 
cept when there is every reason to suppose 
that the plot is borrowed. But other Indians 
have a’ very charming and pathetic version 
of the myth of Orpheus and Burydice, which 
seems to be native; and native in character 
is the myth of the Beaver Bride, who is lost 
when she crosses running water; a story 
with variants in Eskimo, Maori, Sanskrit, 
Greek and so forth. The notions might oc- 
cur to the human fancy anywhere. But the 
Ponkas and Omahas have clearly become 
so contaminated with European beliefs and 
legends that they are of little use for pur- 
poses of study, except as examples of the 
way in which European influences work in 
the savage mind. We must go further 
afield, and examine much older records, if 
we would find out which is native and au- 
thentic in Indian real literature. This is the 
task which I have suggested to some stu- 
dent with leisure, and with access to some 
rich library of Americana. 


St. ANnpREws, Fire, ScoTLANnp. 






By the Hon. John G. Brady, 


EW people at the Hast who have not 
made a journey to Alaska have any ade- 
quate idea of its size, Add together 

the area in square miles of Maine, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, .Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi and Tennessee, and you have in 
these twenty States 570,255 square miles. 
Place these States on top of Alaska and you 


could still carve from the district a State 


which would have five hundred square miles 
more than the State of Vermont has. In 
other words, the area of Alaska is 579,890 


GovERNOR OF ALASKA. 


miles. It is over this vast district that I 
have the honor of holding a commission as 
Governor. The comparison I have indicated 
you can easily make in your library with a 
good atlas. If you want to get a more vivid 
impression of the extent of Alaska hitch up 
a caribou in the northern part of Maine, 
drive him south so long as he will standythe 
climate and continue the journey on OFse- 
back or on foot to the end of Florida, and 
then to the mouth of the Mississippi. I do 


not wish to convey the impression that 
Alaska is absolutely destitute of railroads. 
We have one, the Yukon and White Pass 
railway. We are very proud of it. It is 
forty-two miles long, twenty miles of which 
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is on American soil, was built with wonder- 
ful energy in a short time and without any 
subsidy from Congress. 

If, on the other hand, you chvose to com- 
pass Alaska by water you would have to 
follow a coast line of 25,000 miles. 

But when you have measured its extent 
on the map you have still but a vague idea 
of its climate and of its vast resources. An 
erroneous idea which I have found prevalent 
at the East is that the whole of Alaska is 
intolerably frigid. Our crop of glaciers and 
icebergs is, indeed, sufficiently large to jus- 
tify admiration, but not so great as to jus- 
tify the New York papers which in 1867 
ridiculed the Alaska purchase as ‘“ Mr. Sew- 
ard’s iceberg.” At Sitka, the capital, on the 
southeast coast, the thermometer in winter 
ordinarily does not fall lower than in Balti- 
more and Washington, and sometimes not 
so lew. Indeed the isothermal line for Jan- 
uary, running through Wilmington, Balti- 
“more, Indianapolis and Omaha makes a sud- 
den pitch to the north, entering’ Alaska north 
of the Mount St. Elias range, some 250 miles 
north of Sitka, and finally comes out at St. 
Michael, north of St. Lawrence Island. Thus 
a large part of Alaska, and notably the ‘south- 
ern coasts and islands, is not only tolerable 
but comfortable and equable in winter. Even 
the still, clear cold of the interior, when the 
temperature drops to fifty degrees below 
zero, some of my companions have found 
more easily bearable than the fifteen degrees 
below zero which they experienced at the 
national capital last winter. 

The population, both white and native, of 
this vast region, equal to the area of these 
twenty of the oldest States, if brought to a 
center would make a city about as large as 
Hartford, Conn. It is difficult to get accu- 
rate returns of population; we are | oping 
better things of the next census, but the na- 
tive population is about thirty-one thousand 
and @llowing for the new influx I regard 
twenty-four thousand as a conservative esti- 
mate of the whites, making a total of fifty- 
five thousand. 

Altho it is 32 years since Alaska was ac- 
quired its vast resources have hardly begun 
to be fully known, not to speak of being 
fully developed. The purchase price was a 
mere song,compared with its inexhaustible 
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riches. 'The Alaska Commercial Company 
alone has paid back to the United States the 
$7,000,000 which it cost to acquire that coun- 
try, and Mr. Geo. A. Brackett estimates that 
the value of $67,000,000 has been taken out 
of the Territory. : 

A vast source of wealth is to be found in 
its fisheries. The canning industry did not 
fairly begin till 1882; now it is pursued with 
immense and even disastrous rivalry. I have 
estimated that there are now between eleven 
and twelve million dollars invested in build- 
ings, machinery and vessels used in the 
salmon canning industry. The value of the 
pack last year was over three and a half mil- 
lion dollars, and it filled 975,000 cases, and 
more than twenty thousand barrels. From 
the best estimates the value of the pack this 
year will be $4,120,000. New legislation and 
a thorough enforcement of existing laws are 
needed to regulate wasteful and destructive 
competition. For instance, the pack at Kar- 
luk River in 1894 was 229,284 cases; in 1897 
it had fallen to 154,262 cases, and this year 
the pack probably will not amount to over 
forty thousand cases. The greater part of 
this fishing is illegal, and unless it can’ be 
regulated our streams will be depleted. Our 
cod is practically inexhaustible.. It is safe 
to assume that we have the grandest banks 
in the world, covering 125,000 square miles. 
When I hear of the tragedies of shipwreck 
among the fishermen on the Atlantic Coast 
I wonder that they do not seek the safe and 
profitable banks of Alaska. It is rare that 
we hear of any disaster on our shores to the 
cod fishing fleet. Halibut and herring also 
tempt the fishermen. 

Wild animals are rapidly giving way to 
the advances of the prospector and miner. 
The beaver is. dying out, and the sea otter 
is rapidly disappearing. The fur industry, 
which at the time of the acquisition of 
Alaska. was the only important industry 


_ here, has given place to other and more prof- 


itable lines. In my official recommendations 
to the Secretary of the Interior I have 
urged the branding of the females as the 
only way to preserve the seal from extinc- 
tion. A branded skin is spoiled for the fur- 
rier and eighty per gent. of the animals 
taken are females. I have, therefore, urged 
the department to send a sufficient force of 
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men who are experts in the business and to 
furnish them with the most recent electrical 
devices for branding. 

As for timber there are now twelve mills in 
operation in Southeastern Alaska, but the 
lumber made is all needed in the Territory. 
There is a vast amount of waste in the for- 
ests. The forests- in Southeastern Alaska 
are unlike any in any other part of the 


United States, unless it is in Western Wash-' 


ington. They are protected from forest fires 
by the large amount of rainfall which is 
caught and held in the mossy, spongy 
ground below. It is my opinion that the 
Government should allow citizens to pur- 
chase this timber at a small cost. The is- 
lands in the southeast are covered with 
dense forests of spruce, hemlock and Sitka 
cedar. Further south the red cedar is abun- 
dant. 

But it is the mining possibilities of Alaska 
that are attracting the attention of the 
world. It is difficult to set forth with accu- 
racy truthful statements of the product of 
the mining camps. I made a tour during 
the last summer of the newer mining dis- 
tricts, and found that reports had not been 
exaggerated. At Forty-mile Creek, which 
was almost deserted by the stampede to 
Dawson, there are several thousands of 
square miles of good placer mining terri- 
tory. The progress in quartz mining has 
been steady and gratifying. A simple list of 
the mills and their product would require 
more space than you have for even golden 
statistics. But gold mining has not been 
surrendered to the large capitalists with 
their great stamp mills. Last summer I 
visited among other places the seat of the 
newest mining sensation, Cape Nome, where 
a village of 1,800 people sprang up in a short 
time as if by magic. In July, 1898, Swedish 
missionaries discovered gold on Golofnin 
Bay, and subsequently at Anvil Creek. 
Claims were rapidly located and worked. A 
soldier, in a joking spirit, said he was going 
to wash gold out of the beach. Greatly to 
his astonishment he found what he did not 
expect, and soon for fifteen miles along the 
beach a string of tents was pitched and oc- 
cupied by men, most of whom had lost all 
they had in the vain pursuit of gold in the in- 
terior, Marking off pieces of ground, fifteen 
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by twenty feet square, each man went to 
work with his rocker, and these fifteen hun- 
dred men averaged about twenty dollars a 
day. The find has proved a bonanza for 
those missionaries. One has taken out ten 
thousand dollars, and another was offered 
$50,000 in cash for his claim. In my report 
I estimated that the camp would produce a 
miliion and a half dollars, but I am satis- 
fied that the yield at Nome will reach two 
and a quarter million dollars for this year 
beginning about the first of June and closing 
some time in October. 

I have-no space to dilate upon a favorite 
subject’ of mine, the agricultural possibili- 
ties of Alaska. There is no reason why it 
should not be through its lower half a fine 
agricultural country. “It abounds in grass, 
and is adapted for raising grains and small 
fruits. 

While I am proud of the resources of 
Alaska I am anxious that its needs should 
not be overlooked. Attention is naturally 
turned to our new acquisitions in the Philip- 
pines and the West Indies, but it would be 
unfortunate to wholly divert the mind of 
our legislators from the growing needs of 
Alaska. Some of our problems arise from 
the fact that we have a scattered popula- 
tion in a vast territory. One United States 
Court might be enough for Hartford, Conn., 
but imagine a judge going from the Pen- 
obseot to the Mississippi over that large 
area. We need at.least two courts in the 
district. Congress last year enacted a new 
criminal code. The system of free rum 
under prohibition has given way to a license 
law, which besides imposing a tax of two 
hundred thousand dollars on the liquor 
traific has restricted its sale much more than 
before. A code of civil procedure has also 
been prepared by the Committee on Laws in 
the House, and will probably.be reported, 
and I hope passed this year. 

While we have no complaint to make in re- 
gard to mining laws except as to the need of 
restricting powers of attorney in locating 
claims, we have a long-standing complaint 
in regard to the general land laws. For all 
these years citizens of Alaska have been un- 
able to locate homesteads. A law passed in 
1898 has promised relief by extending the 
homestead laws over the district, limiting 
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the holding to eighty acres. Unfortunately, 
however, no provision has been made for 
Government surveys, and the homesteads 
can be located only on surveyed lands. The 
failure to extend the general land laws has 
retarded our progress to a great degree. 

We need a larger appropriation for schools. 
The annual appropriation has been kept at 
thirty thousand dollars. We now need at 
least sixty thousand dollars. Skagway and 


Dyea have sprung up like magic, and fam-. 


ily life has multiplied at Juneau. 

In all our vast extent of coast there is not 
a single light-house. We need the extension 
of telegraphic facilities. A man said to me 
last summer that he would willingly have 
given a thousand doHars if he could have 
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sent a message of ten words to the States. 
The British Government is away ahead of us. 
It has run its line clear through to Dawson, 
and you can telegraph now to Skagway. 
While we need more land lines, we ought to 
have four ocean cables. The shortest route 
from Manila to Puget Sound is by way of 
the Aleutian Islands. 

The reindeer introduced through the en- 
terprise of Dr. Sheldon Jackson have dem- 
onstrated beyond cavil the possibilities of a 
new and valuable resource if the Govern- 
ment will wisely foster the industry. New 
laws are also needed for the protection of 
the Indians with opportunities for citizen- 
ship for those of them who are fitted to as- 
sume its responsibilities. - 


An Epitror anp AUTHOR OF LARGE EXPERIENCE. 


ET me say, first, that I have had the op- 
portunity of knowing the New York 
daily papers from the inside, as I have 

been immediately associated with several of 
them for nearly forty years, have been chief 
of the editorial staff of two of them, have 
been an editorial writer for others of them, 
and am now a daily contributor to one of 
them. It was in my early years that I 
formed relations with the daily press as a 
writer for it, and since that time the edito- 
rial life has been my destiny and delight. I 
have known well the leading New York 
editors, from the days of Raymond, the dis- 
tinguished founder of the Times, to those of 
Dana, the genius of the Sun, both deceased. 
I also knew Greeley of the Tribune, and I 
know his editorial successor, Whitelaw Reid. 
I.am but slightly acquainted with Joseph 
Pulitzer, of the World, tho I sometimes 
handled the manuscripts he sent to a cer- 
tain paper in his younger days; and am but 
slightly acquainted with Godkin, who lately 
resigned the editorship of the Evening Post, 
tho both of us were for a good while edi- 
torial writers for a daily ‘that Mr. Lincoln 
admired. McLean, of the Brooklyn Citi- 


zen, is an esteemed friend; Halstead, of thé 


Brooklyn Standard-Union, is as a dear old 
boss; and I sometimes nod to McKelway, of 
the. Hagle, after he has nodded to me. 
Hearst, of the Journal, I never saw, and I 
am unacquainted with Miller, the present 
editor of the Times. There are three or four 
afternoon dailies in Manhattan the editors 
of which I cannot boast of knowing. 

As for the members of the editorial staffs 
of most of the papers here named I am on 
speaking terms with perhaps a hundred of 
them, some of whom I would like to praise 
for their virtue. 

It has seemed to me proper to say so 
much about myself and neighbors in order 
that the readers of THE INDEPENDENT may 
be made aware of a few of the writers’ edi- 
torial experiences. 

About the editors of the weekly religious 
papers I don’t know much, altho, as an or- 
thodox Calvinistic-Presbyterian, trained by 
a clerical Bluebeard, I sometimes feel bound 
to peruse their lucubrations. It doesn’t 
seem to me that they know much more than 
the preachers know about the world, or man, 
or life, or mind, or God; or about what are 
called “ practical” things; or about vulgar 
existence and thought; or about aspiration 
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and luck; or about the prophets and apos- 
tles; or about the megrims and the dol- 
drums; or about the horny-handed black- 
smiths, carpenters and bricklayers; or about 
the Irish, the Germans, Italians, Jews, 
French, Huns and blacks. I don’t think 
that they know any more than the preach- 
ers know about what one of them—a stul- 
tiloquent Brooklynite—recently called “ the 
dregs and offal of humanity.” It is all too 
bad and shameful, and seems worse yet 
when one thinks of Lazarus in heaven. 

I shall, therefore, not dwell upon the edi- 
tors of those religious papers that come 
under my eye. But I could tell them lots of 
news about the “ dregs and offal,” whom I 
know well, and hope to meet in Paradise be- 
fore I look for Isaiah or Job. 

So I shall pass by these weekly religious 
editors at this time, tho I would like to hold 
up a crucifix before them, and remind them 
of the bleeding heart of the Son of Man. 

Now for another vein, in order that I may 
clear off a blunder about the daily papers. 

Two or three years ago I crossed shillalahs 
at the Press Club with Dr. Depew (now 
Senator), who, in a discourse about editors, 
fell into two errors. At first, in his open- 
ing passage, he gave the editors plenty of 
taffy, that peculiar kind of refreshing taffy 
which he keeps for use on all occasions. He 
next rolled off a lot of those rubegcent or 
prismatic sentences which make everybody 
smile. At last, in winding up, he grew se- 
rious. He said, in the first place, that edi- 
tors lacked that practical ability, those bus- 
iness characteristics, which are so useful in 
the world; and, in the second place, that 
editors were deficient in the matter of sen- 
timent, or were, indeed, by the nature of their 
vocation, unsentimental persons. 

As I came next after Dr. Depew, on the 
list of speakers, I took him up at once on 
these two notions. It was the easiest thing 
in the world. 

But here I must interrupt the narrative in 
order to moralize for a moment. When any 
one tells a story in which he himself is a 
figure he will best please the listener—this 
is sure—if he so tell it that ‘he comes out at 
the “ little end of the horn.” {I told this kind 


of a story—a true one—the other night, at 
the Social Reform Club, and 200 men and 
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women laughed for several minutes. Had I 
made myself the hero of the story, the listen- 
ers would have taken it with more than a 
grain of salt, would have looked on me as 
a boaster, and would probably not have been 
at all amused.. I make these remarks after 


large observation of the failures and suc- 


cesses of the marines who tell stories. 

I have thus interrupted the narrative re- 
lating to editors for a reason that will be 
obvious to the rational reader when it is 
ended. 

L hurled a few facts at Depew’s nihilistic 
excogitations. 

As regards his first assertion, I took up 
the great American test of practical busi- 
ness ability, to wit: success. I named four 
or five of the leading New York editors (one 
of them now dead) who have grown rich in 
the editorial chair! Isn’t that practical ? 
Isn’t it business ? Isn’t it ability ? Isn’t it 
big ? I myself don’t think much of it as a 
test of moral quality or intellectual power; 
but who cares for such an opinion on the 
subject ? I told Dr. Depew at the Press 
Club the names of four New York daily 
newspaper editors who had more money— 
oh, dear !—and a bigger income than he had! 
(Loud cheers.) I told him of several other 
editors—not religious weekly editors—who 
could not be spoken of as hoboes, and I told 
him that most of them began their editorial 
career with empty pockets, or very light 
bank accounts. So much for the practical 
side, the business end, and the financial suc- 
cess of some editors and of Dr. Depew. 

As to his statement that New York editors 
are short on sentiment, let us see. I know 
that my old friend and associate, Raymond 
of the Times, was imbued with it. Nobody 
who knew Horace Greeley’s mind, or his ca- 
reer, or his early socialism, or his news- 
paper, will deny that sentiment ruled more 
than a half of his life. Surely William Cul- 
len Bryant was an editor with sentiment, 
apart from “ Thanatopsis.” Those people who 
did not know the late Charles A. Dana dur- 
ing the quarté® of a century in which I well 
knew him-—and during most of which time 
I was one of his assistants—would not be 
likely to suppose that he was a man of senti- 

ment or poetical fancy; but this he was. In 
support of my contention against Dr. De- 
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pew, before the Press Club, I recited Dana’s 
remarkable transcendental poem, “ Via 
Sacra,’”’ which he alone could recite in per- 
fection, and said that he told me shortly be- 
fore his death that:it would be printed in a 
small volume of his poems which he was 
then preparing, adding that the printing of 
the book had been delayed because he 
could not find a certain number of the 
Harbinger or the Dial in which one 
of his pieces was printed long ago. 
Near the end of his life he read to me, 
in the finest voice, a weird poem of Push- 
kin, which he had just translated from the 
Russian, and which was subsequently pub- 
lished in Harper’s Magazine. His sentiment 
was otherwise shown by the authors whom 
he enjoyed, as well as by the flowers that 
he loved and that he cultivated on his pretty 
isle in the Sound. I have said so much about 
this one editor because I think that most 
people knew more about other elements ‘of 
his nature than about the element here 
spoken of. 

Of the living New York editors, I must 
speak guardedly while they yet live. The 
fine sentiment in the character of Joseph 
Pulitzer appears less in his newspaper than 
in his deeds, in his helping hand to poor peo- 
ple, in his kindly service for ragged ur- 
chins, in his benefactions to needy students, 
in his many charitable gifts, in the Statue 
of Liberty that adorns New York harbor, 
and doubtless in many other ways unknown 
to me. His sentiment has taken form in 
what Dr. Depew might call “ practical ” 
work. 

Those who know Mr. Whitelaw Reid are 
well aware how strongly his mind and life 
are tinged with sentiment, which often ap- 
pears in his newspaper, his ways, and his 
deeds. I do not think it would be improper 
to mention here two incidents, one of which 
may seem to be small, but both of which 
possess significance in propsedeutics. He 
walked one day through the stable in which 
his horses are stalled, and as he passed 
along by their stalls he caresged their faces, 
which were toward him. Now came a case 
unlike that of the “ Ninety-and-Nine.” One 
fine horse he neglected, whereupon after his 
owner had passed another horse’s stall, the 
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forlorn animal put its head far out toward 
the passageway and whinnied till he went 
back and patted it till it was happy. Was 
this a sign of sentiment on the part of the 
animal’s master; and was it sentiment in 
the soul of the temporarily dejected animal? 


. The same editor, one evening at the time 


of dusk, stood on the greensward at a quiet 
spot overlooking the tranquil waters of 
Long Island Sound when a religious qués- 
tion was mooted by his one companion. He 
spoke of it thoughtfully, and, to illustrate 
a remark, recited in a low, quivering and 
sympathetic voice that most tender and 
beautiful of all the Psalms, the Twenty- 
third Psalm, in the fine old metrical version 
used in Scotland. Was this sentiment ? Was 
it not ? And did it throw light on the spirit 
of the man, as the shades of night were fall- 
ing on the earth ? The dialogue ended with 
the Psalm. 

I could tell many things akin to these 
about other New York editors; but, in some 
cases, enough is as good as a feast. 

And now, estimable reader, I think that the 
foregoing remarks are not unlike those that 
I made at the Press Club, in reply to, Dr. 
Chauncey Depew’s statement that the New 
York daily paper editors were neither good 
business men nor men of sentiment. I sup- 
pose that that popular orator was indulging 
in one of those circumambulatory generaliza- 
tions which are so tempting to oratorical 
highfilyers, but which are easily knocked to 
pieces by a few scraps of circumstantial evi- 
dence. He might have supposed that no- 
body would care to bring out the facts after 
a dinner at which there were bottles. He 
might have been thinking of Horace Greeley, 
who was certainly not a business-like man, 
or of some other old-time editors who were 
persons of an unpractical character, or of a 
few of. those many stories about editors 
which are told by people who never knew 
an editor. But no matter how he came to 
make the two assertions here controverted, 
they were erroneous ones. 

It has happened that I have said only 
pleasant things about the several editors 
here spoken of. This does not imply that I 
am an admirer of the various daily papers 
which they edit. Some of these papers are 
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bad; others are not so bad. There are peo- 
ple who think that a paper may be de- 
scribed as a photograph of the soul of its edi- 
tor; but this thought is not perfectly cor- 
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rect. I have known, and yet know, edi- 
tors who are better than their papers and 
possess souls superior to their photographs. 
This may seem queer; but it is true. 


New York Ciry. 


Studio Talks with Dr. Horace Bushnell. 


By Frank B. Carpenter. 


Wednesday, November 29th. 
R. BUSHNELL came in at two o’clock 
D and sat until four or later. He com- 
menced conversation by asking if I 
had ever been abroad. I replied in the nega- 
tive, stating that I thought it was a mistake 
to suppose that a residence abroad was abso- 
lutely necessary for an artist. Elliott, our 
greatest portrait painter; Church, our great- 
est landscape painter, and Palmer, the sculp- 
tor, had never been abroad. It was a great 
advantage,. however to see the galleries of 
Hurope. “ A pupil,” said\Dr. Bushnell, “may 
never-become a master, but in a sense we are 
all pupils.” In reply to a question as to 
which of the great masterpieces abroad most 
impressed him, he said: “ ‘The Communion 
of St. Jerome,’ by Domenichino.” Raphael’s 
“Transfiguration ’? failed to impress him as 
it did most people. “ There were really three 
distinct compositions in it.” 

He spoke next of Rev. T. T. Munger, my 
oldest friend. He was much interested in Mun 
ger. Wished he could send him a copy of his 
“Vicarious Sacrifice,” but his twenty-five 
copies, given him by the publishers, were all 
disposed of. The copy he gave me yesterday 
was the first copy he had given to any one, 
which I told him I should gratefully remem- 
ber. 

I asked him who he would imagine had 
most powerfully affected Munger’s mind. 
He said he had thought of no one in partic- 
ular. I told him of his reverence for the 
English preacher, Robertson, and asked his 
opinion of Robertson. He said he did not 
rate his sermons as highly as many persons. 
Thought good judgment had not been shown 
in the selection of his published sermons; 
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some were quite inferior. Instanced the ser- 
mon on “ Prayer” in the last volume. Said 
it was probably written in his comparative 
youth. Was highly wrought out, but was 
very imperfect in its treatment of the sub- 
ject. “I should have a ‘ fit,’” said he, “if I 
thought any one was going to overhaul my 
sermons after I am gone, and publish what 
they choose.” He felt so intensely upon this 
subject that he had thought very seriously 
of “ setting fire to the whole concern.” Was 
sure if Robertson were alive he would deeply 
regret the publication of many sermons 
which he subsequently outgrew. 

The happiest time of his life was when he 
published ‘“ God in Christ.” The criticism 
and abuse it received did not in the least dis- 
turb him. He enjoyed intense satisfaction in 
the conviction that he had uttered what he 
believed to be truth.. He had a “clue” which 
had always governed him. He had never 
been afraid to doubt anything. If he could 
not see his way clearly he would “ hang the 
subject up,” as it were, “on a nail,’ until 
some future occasion, and, sooner or later, 
he would find himself flooded with light upon 
it, perhaps when least expecting it. He felt 
that he “had been greatly blessed in his 
doubting.”” When I quoted a line of Tenny- 
son—“I falter where I firmly trod,” he said 
“To doubt was not to falter.” It was 
through doubt that a man came to be 
grounded firmly in faith. 

I asked his opinion of Rev. Frederick Den- 
ison Maurice’s writings, the English Broad 
Churchman. He said he had tried to read 
Maurice, but he was very unsatisfactory to 
him. He would start well and awaken large 
expectations, which were seldom or never 
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realized. He was vague and_ indefinite, al- 
ways stopped short of the consummation 
you are led to expect. Negative men, like 
Maurice and Theodore Parker, he had not 
much sympathy with. They were mainly 
“ destructive.” A man must have positive 
points. “ This is the great thing about Swe- 
denborg. He is so largely ‘ constructive.’ ” 
Maurice reminded him of what used to be 
said in his native town about a man who 
told great hunting stories. On one occasion 
a party went out to test his skill after foxes. 
They made a great ado, with dogs, horses 
and guns, and finally supposed themselves 
upon a trail, which they followed until it 
ended upon the bank of a river, with the cry 
of a solitary bullfrog, as he was frightened 
from his perch into the stream. 


He said when he wrote the chapter in 


“ Nature and the Supernatural ” on “ Modern 
Miracles,” he knew it would cost him the 
respect of many men. It has’ been abun- 
dantly ridiculed, but he believed the facts and 
the theory would stand. Thought that fifty 
years hence the world might be as far on the 
side of belief in the nearness of the 
spiritual world as it is now on the side 
of doubt. The idea that dreams, signs 
and wonders ceased with the apostolic age 
was all a delusion. As many wonderful 
things are happening to-day as have ever 
happened. Almost every family has its 
wonderful story. Related the case of Cap- 
tain Yont, of California (whom he met there), 
who saw in a dream a party of emigrants 
starving and freezing to death on one of the 
hights of Sierra Nevada. He was so im- 
pressed by the dream that he went to the lo- 
cality with supplies and found everything as 
he had foreseen. Also the instance of his 
own daughter being restored from a trouble- 
some lameness by the prayers of a singular 
class of people in Hartford, who are con- 
nected with no church, but who meet for 
prayer, and believe that through it diseases 
may be healed. Nevertheless he thought so 
much of what purports to be “ Spiritual- 
ism” was humbug, that it is difficult to tell 
anything about it. Was more disposed to 
believe in the facts after reading such writ- 
ers as Reichenbach that when testing it per- 
sonally. “Seances,” so-called, had always 
disgusted him. Andrew Jackson Davis he 
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thought a charlatan. Instanced his pretend- 
ing to copy from his lectures (Bushnell’s) in 
Hartford, some years ago, clairyoyantly, and 
in no case had he (Bushnell) used any such 
language, as could be proved by reference to 
the manuscript, and yet Davis claimed to 
quote verbatim, by the power of his gift. It 
was a complete failure, and he sat down 
once and wrote several pages of an article 
exposing him, but finally concluded it was 
not “ worth the powder.” 

Did not know just where to place Sweden- 
borg. He seemed to him more like a dreamer 
than a seer. And yet he thought no one 
capable of an analysis of Swedenborg as a 
psychological phenomenon in the present 
state of our science or knowledge upon these 
subjects. Did not know as it ever could be 
done without a special revelation. This was 
in reply to an expression that I greatly 
wished some man scientifically capable 
would take up Swedenborg, and, by thorough 
analysis, show what was true and what was 
not, in his visions and experiences. He said 
he knew of no one capable of doing this. I 
told him about Mrs. Rollins restoring Una 
Hawthorne, daughter of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, jo sanity, as described in letters from 
her father,*Mrs. Horace Mann, and Miss 
Elizabeth Peabody, sisters of Mrs. Haw- 
thorne, which I had seen. He desired to 
know if Mrs. Rollins acted in concert with 
prayer. Told him I thought not, specifically. 
This great subject of the invisible world in- 
terested him intensely. He did not know 
but that we were in the midst of it now, act- 
ing in concert with angels and spirits. ‘Our 
conceptions of these great subjects are very 
‘jejune,’ and I think some day we shall 
laugh at them.” Told me he was thinking 
of writing a work on “Inspiration,” also upon 
“ Language.” I asked if most clergymen 
were not, as a rule, less open to new light or 
new ideas on theological points than any 
class of men. He said this was true—many 
of them became ‘“ casehardened.” 

When he resigned his church in Hartford 
Mr. Sampson,‘ of New York, his brother-in- 
law, told him to consider himself “ minister 
at large,” and draw upon him for his salary, 
to the same amount his church had paid him. 
His church also presented him with $10,000. 
So that he had had a comfortable time of 





it, on the whole, poor as his health had been, 
and it was thought at that time that he had 
consumption (six years ago). He expected 
then that “Nature and the Supernatural” 
would be his last work. His health had since 
much improved. 

Thursday, November 30th. 

Had short sitting, after which I accom- 
panied Dr. Bushnell to the Studio Building, 
in West Tenth Street, where we called upon 
Church, Bierstadt and others. He spoke of 
Tennyson, said there was something about 
him which detracted from his great merit. 
Affectation was too strong a word. Con- 
sciousness, perhaps, expressed it. Had never 
read “Maud.” I described it to him and 
quoted some lines. He said the difference 
between Shakespeare and Tennyson was 
this: Shakespeare was used by his “ inspira- 
tion,” and Tennyson used his “ inspiration.” 

Said he could use the entire sacrificial ter- 
minology of the Bible without any hesitation 
whatever—even the Book of Hebrews. 
“ These Hebrew images” he looked upon “ as 
a sort of Divine Art, a wardrobe, to be under- 
stood and taken as such—‘ Patterns of things 
seen in the Mount.’ ” 

Did not know what sort of reception his 
“ Vicarious Sacrifice ” would meet with. Hx- 
pected it would be severely abused, but they 
would not abuse it if' they looked at it long 
enough. 

Ticknor & Fields had lately published a 
book, by Matthew Arnold, which delighted 
him greatly. The Chapter on “ Marcus Aure- 
lius ’”’ was one of the sweetest and tenderest 
essays he ever read. 

“The greatest indication of genius is capac- 
ity for improvement. The trouble with 
seven-tenths of the clergy was that they 
showed no capacity to advance.” Dr ‘ 
of this city, was an example; precisely where 
he was when they were students in the semi- 
nary together. Told me of another class- 
mate, who was considered very able in the 
seminary, coming to him and telling him he 
had no business “to doubt.” He said in re- 





ply that he would not be at all surprised if 
in six months his classmate should come to 
him to be enlightened. And this, he said, 
was verified. If a man doubts in the right 
way he is sure to be made strong. “ Doubt, 
in such cases, leads to fructification.” 
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Returning from the studios we crossed 
Washington Square. He called my attention 
to the two spires of Dr. Hatton’s church. 
“ How a work of art is weakened by repeti- 
tion,” he said. “Take that church, for ex- 





-ample. How: much better it would have 


been with only one spire.” 

Speaking of the charm there is in an un- 
finished work of art he said, “Its power is 
in the thought that it was so great that the 
soul that conceived it ‘fainted’ under it.” 
He instanced the Cathedral of Cologne. 
“The imagination filled it out, and it really 
produced a much finer impression than it 
would if completed.” He had sometimes 
wished he had been settled in New York, 
but, on the whole, he had been much hap- 
pier, he thought, in Hartford. I told him 
that the greater part of his work was to be 
done through his books, and not by his voice, 
therefore it did not much matter where he 
lived. 

Friday, December Ist. 


This evening Dr. Bushnell and Robert Dale 
Owen took tea at my house. I had antici- 
pated much pleasure in bringing them to- 
gether. Their conversation was very inter- 
esting, first, upon politics and then upon the 
supernatural. Dr. Bushnell said, speaking of 
the Bible, “The great thing about its inspir- 
ation is, that it shows us how we, too, may be 
inspired.” He said that if he were to believe 
that God’s wonders (miracles and signs) 
were confined to.a brief age, it would de- 
moralize his belief in them.” He spoke very 
strongly on this point. Did not favor 
women’s voting. Wished to keep his wife 
and daughters “ women.” If they went to 
the polls, they might at length become 
“kangaroos” or something worse. Thought 
the most of what purported to be spiritual 
communications the merest twaddle. The 
idea of George Washington and Ben Frank- 
lin speaking bad grammar through mediums! 
There was undoubtedly truth in the phenom- 
ena. How much or how little he could not 
tell. Owen told of Laura Edmonds, daughter 
of Judge Edmonds. speaking Greek to a 
Greek gentleman, who had called upon her 
father (she did not know the Greek lan- 
guage in her normal state), revealing the 
death of a child he had left in his own coun- 
try, which caused him to burst into tears. 
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The communication was afterward fully con- 
firmed by the facts, just as she had described. 
It was a very interesting account. 

Saturday, December 2d, 1865. 

Dr. Bushnell sat for a short time for fin- 
ishing touches. Said he was much pleased 
with Mr. Owen. He had just read an ar- 
ticle by him in a late number of The Evening 
Post on “Reconstruction.” He said Owen put 
more thought into the same amount of space 


Shall Illiteracy Rule? 


By the Hon. H. D. Money, 


than any writer he knew of. Mrs, Bushnell and 
Mrs. Sampson came in. They expressed 
satisfaction with the portrait. Yesterday I 
was speaking of the intellectual element. 
Mrs. Bushnell said she thought a man reached 
greater results through the affectional ele- 
ment of his character than through the intel- 
lectual. She seems a superior woman. 
Thus ends my week’s work. Dr. and Mrs. 
Bushnell left for Home this afternoon. 
New York Cry. 


UniTep STATES SENATOR FROM MISSISSIPPI. 


on the exact point raised by the 

Crumpacker bill; namely, on the 
question of the reduction of representation 
in Congress on account of any number of 
male inhabitants being deprived of the elec- 
tive franchise. I do not purpose here to 
take up the legal aspects of that measure. 
There are some fine points which may be 
raised in connection with it, but it will be 
decided, I believe, if it is brought up in Con- 
gress, rather as a question of expediency. 
The Southern States are not the only ones 
to be affected. The representation of Massa- 
chusetts would be reduced. 

It must be noticed in the first place that 
the Crumpacker measure to reduce repre- 
sentation has no relation to the Fifteenth 
Amendment. That Amendment provides that 
the right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on account 
of race, color or previous condition of servi- 
tude. The constitution of Mississippi, the 
constitution of Louisiana and the proposed 
constitution of North Carolina do not dis- 
criminate against race or color. The pro- 
posed amendment to the constitution of 
North Carolina is essentially that adopted by 
Louisiana. The constitution of Mississippi, 
in prescribing the qualifications of voters, is 
different. We practically copied our law 
from Massachusetts, but we made it more 
liberal. Voters are not required to write, 


N" judicial decision has been rendered 


and if they cannot read, they are only re- 
quired to understand any paragraph of the 
constitution which is read to them. In 1895 
I canvassed more than two-thirds of my 
State and made it a point to inquire if any- 
body had been excluded under this law. I 
did not find a single case. There are a great 
many excluded on account of non-payment of 
taxes. The law provides that voters shall’pay 
a poll tax of two dollars a year and all other 
taxes for the last two years previous to the 
attempt to register. The negroes generally 
in my State pay little other than poll tax, 
the exemption being very liberal. In the 
case of Williams vs. Mississippi, carried to 
the Supreme Court, it was decided that there 
was no discrimination on account of race, 
color or previous condition of servitude on 
the face of the constitution or in the statutes 
under it. 

In the Louisiana constitution there is a 
provision that all those who voted at a cer- 
tain period, 1867 or 1868, and their lineal 
descendants, shall not be deprived of their 
right to vote. <A like provision is in the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment of North 
Carolina. In the State of North Carolina, up 
to 1835, free negroes were voters. Under 
the proposed amendment their descendants 
can vote and all who voted in any other 
State prior to 1867, and their descendants. 
This shows that there is no discrimination 
against color. 

Mr. Crumpacker’s bill, therefore, does not 
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touch the Fifteenth Amendment. It is based 
on the second section of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, providing that ‘‘ when the right 
to vote at any election for the choice of elec- 
tors for President and Vice-President of the 
United States, representatives in Congress,” 
etc., “is denied to any of the male inhabit- 
ants, being 21 years of age, and citizens 
of the United States, or in any way abridged, 
except for participation in rebellion or other 
crime, the basis of representation therein 
shall be reduced in the proportion which the 
number of such male citizens shall bear to 
the whole number of male citizens 21 years 
of age in such State.” 

Now, as I have already remarked, no point 
has been raised that I know of under that 
particular section, but there are a number 
of cases in which the courts have decided 
that the constitution does not give to any- 
body the right to vote. -It only protects from 
discrimination on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude, and beyond 
that a State has a right to say what shall 
be the qualifications of electors. There is 
no discrimination against color in my State 
or in the other States I have mentioned. 
There is a discrimination against illiteracy. 
In Mississippi voters generally are required 
to live one year in the county and two in 
the State, but ministers are only required 
to live six months in the county in which 
they propose to vote. Yet it has never been 
considered as a discrimination against the 
balance of the voters that preachers are re- 
lieved from a year’s residence. 

The vote at an election is not any test of 
the real vote of the State, which is shown 
rather in its primaries. The opposition in 
Mississippi is so slight that there is great 
indifference to the vote on both sides in a 
general election. The strength of the vote 
is shown at the primaries, which determine 
all the nominations and where each candi- 
date brings out all his friends. The election 
is rather a ratification of the primaries than 
anything else. There were only 48,000 votes 
polled in the whole State at the last election, 
but probably twice as many at the prima- 
ries. There are a good many States that 
would make a pretty poor showing if the 
representation were made on the votes cast. 
It was not originally the intention of the 
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Constitution that representation should be 
according to the number of voters, but ac- 
cording to the number of inhabitants, in- 
cluding taxed Indians and two-thirds of the 
negroes who had no votes. 

Mississippi is an agricultural State. More 
of its people follow this pursuit in proportion 
to the population than any State of the 
Union. Only one and a half per cent. of the 
people are of foreign birth. It is a State 
which attracts the negroes. They go there 
from other States because they have better 
land to eultivate. About eight or ten thou- 
sand went from North Carolina to Mis- 
sissippi a few years ago and have stayed 
there. Altho the colored people outnumber 
the white people in my State by one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred thousand, the 
school fund is divided with absolute equal- 
ity. There is no discrimination and our 
taxes in proportion to the assessed value of 
the State makes us about the fourth State 
in the Union. But we are a poor people. 
Everybody knows that the taxes thus di- 
vided are paid by the whites. 

Mr. Crumpacker’s bill I consider an ill- 
advised measure. If he supposes that he 
will disintegrate the South in this way he is 
mistaken. It will solidify the white vote in 
those States of the South which went for 
McKinley.’ It will be found also that people 
in the Northern States have no desire to turn 
over any community to be ruled by the igno- 
rant element. If there is a proper way of 
putting the charge of affairs into the hands 
of intelligence and public virtue, it ought to 
suffer no hindrance. It was a great mistake 
to give the ballot to the negro too early. We 


are now passing through a crucial period in 


American history. It is going to be deter- 
mined whether we are a republic or an em- 
pire. How are we going tomake our capacity 
for self-government any greater by infusing 
into our body politic an enormous mass of 
voters who are absolutely incapable of self- 
government in their own home or wherever 
they have been transported? Suffrage is not 
a natural right. It is a privilege based upon 
a capacity to do a duty. An ignorant vote in 
Mississippi is felt in New, York or Massa- 
ckusetts. It is felt everywhere. It may de- 
termine a national contest. 
Wasuinecton, D. C, 








The Injustice to the Colored Voter. 
By the Hon. George H. White, 


MEMBER oF CONGRESS FROM NortH CAROLINA. 


[Mr. White is the only colored man now a member of the United States Congress.—Editor.] 


N Mississippi the vote cast at the last 
| election for Congressmen, numbering 
seven in number, was 27,114. I do not 
mean the vote cast for the successful can- 
didates. That was the total vote cast for 
all candidates. In Louisiana they did a lit- 
tle better. With six menibers of Congress 
the whole vote cast was 32,731. In South 
Carolina the vote for seven members of Con- 
gress elected was 28,832. In my own dis- 
trict in North Carolina, on the other hand, 
notwithstanding fraud and rascality, 35,- 
279 votes were recorded, tho as a matter of 


fact some forty thousand votes were cast. 


Thus in a single district of my own State 
eight thousand more votes were declared 
than in seven Congressional districts in 
Mississippi, and almost seven thousand more 
than in seven districts in South Carolina. 
The population of the First District is 143,- 
315, and the votes cast for member of Con- 
gress 2,469. In the Sixth District of South 
Carolina but 1,916 votes were cast for a 
member of Congress out of a population of 
158,851. 

These figures on their very face show 
fraud or suppression. Under the new elec- 
tion law passed by North Carolina in 1899 
should the constitutional amendment be 
adopted and should it be decided that it is in 
harmony with the national Constitution, my 
own State would be reduced to the level of 
the other States mentioned in the matter of 
the franchise. The new election law pro- 
vides that the Legislature shall appoint an 
election commission of seven men, four of 
them Democrats and three of them supposed 
to be Republicans. As a matter of fact, they 
will constitute a solid election commission in 
the interest of the Democratic party. These 
seven men in turn elect three election com- 
missioners for each county. These county 
election commissioners elect three judges 
and one election registrar, of course of the 
same political party. There is no provision 
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in the county as to their being of different 
political parties. The registrar is invested 
with more discretionary power than any 
supreme judge on the bench of North Caro- 
lina. He is the sole judge of the qualifica- 
tions of each voter. 

Then there is to be a new registration. 
There are twenty questions to be pro- 
pounded to each applicant. A shrewd law- 
yer could take up an hour in questioning a 
man, and then any elector in the precinct 
has a right to challenge him on the day of 
election, and may bar him even tho he suc- 
ceeds in registering. You might be sixty 
years of age, but unless you had some one 
there to prove that you were born sixty 
years ago, or produce some corroborative 
evidence, you cannot prove your age. A 
man’s white hairs or wrinkled face will 
count for nothing. You. must show a tax 
receipt proving that your tax was paid not 
later than February preceding the election 
in August. Then the polling place is to be 
so arranged that no person shall be per- 
mitted to speak to you after going in until 
you come out. The judges are not required 
to show you in which box to cast your vote, 
tho there is a box for pearly every officer 
voted for. If you happen to deposit a sin- 
gle ballot in the wrong box; if you put a 
vote for constable in the box for Congress- 
man, that will be thrown out. Thus the 
Democrats serving those who have placed 
them there have absolute control of the 
boxes, and can stuff them full and do not 
hesitate to do it. 

The county of Halifax, North Carolina, has 
2,100 Republican majority, and yet the Dem- 
ocrats, under their methods, carried that 
county by 2,500 majority, wiping out a Re- 
publican majority and heaping up 2,500 
votes, a reversal of 4,500 in a single elec- 
tion. In Edgecombe County, where I live, 
it is very little better. 

The proposed constitutional amendment 








requires that every person presenting him- 
self for registration shall be able to read 
and write any section of the Constitution 
in the English language. He is required like- 
wise to pay his poll-tax as prescribed by 
law. Then there is a provision, which we 
eall “the grandfather clause,” which pro- 
vides that the requirement as to reading and 
writing shall not apply to any male person 
who was entitled to vote on January ist, 
1867, or at any time prior thereto. Nor shall 
it apply to the lineal descendant of any such 
person, who shall have registered prior to 
December, 1908. This provision, of course, 
exciudes the illiterate negroes while ad- 
mitting to the suffrage the illiterate whites. 
By a law of 1835 North Carolina forbade 
any negro or person of negro descent to vote, 
and the law remained in force till the adop- 
tion of the constitutional amendment. There 
may be five thousand colored people who 
can vote under that clause, largely made up 
of those who moved from other States, where 
they had :the right to vote. In 1896 the 
negro vote was 120,000, while the white Re- 
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publican vote was 37,000. The whole white 
vote of the State was somewhere near two 
hundred thousand. We constitute not quite 
one-third the population of the State. The 
white Republicans will be virtually united 
against the amendent, and I think the Pop- 
ulists will fuse with the Republicans, and 
in a fair vote I believe the amendment 
would be defeated; but under the new elec- 
tion law, with absolute Democratic control, 
a fair vote is impossible. 

For these reasons I favor the Crumpacker 
bill, which proposes to determine by the 
Twelfth Census the number of persons who 
are denied the right to vote under these re- 
strictions, so as to form a basis of appor- 
tiohment to Congress next fall in accord- 
ance with the provision of Section 2 of the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution. 
I do.not believe that anybody should be per- 
mitted to thrive by his own dishonesty and 
rascality. These frauds in the South while 
terribly unjust to the colored man will cer- 
‘tainly react upon the white people. 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


By William Hervey Woods. 


HE Father stopped moulding a star, 
And looked down to Men— 7 
“It is bedtime: put up your toys,” 
He said; and again 


Was busy star-bnilding. But straight 

His children ’gan fret: 
And murmur. The Statesman, aggrieved, 
Prayed, “ Must I just yet ?” 


The Soldier was pleading, ‘‘ Oh, wait 
Till after this fight !”’ 

And the Poet, shaking his hair, 

Cried, “I hate the night!” 


And the Lord God answered them not, 
Nor yea nor yet nay 

Till His new world, finished and lit, 

’ Rolled forth and away. 


Then He bent Him above them. Their heads 


Were heavy and low, 


And they knew not when their limp palms 


Let the playthings go. 





But deep was the smile jn His eyes, 
And gentle the hands 

That lifted them close to His breast 
And loosened the bands 


‘That are flesh; and folded away 
Their mortality, 

Tho they whimpered a little still, 

Not knowing ’twas He. 


And he laid them down in a place 
Close under His eye, 

There to slumber the long night through, 

With Him watching by. 


“Is this,” then I cried out, “ the dread 
That long has oppressed 

All the world ? Is Death but a last 
Disrobing for rest ?” 


And out of the dream I had dreamed 
This comfort there grew— 

At bedtinie our Fathér in Heaven 
Is our Mother, too. 


Battimore, Mp, 
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The Objection to the Double-Turret 


By Rear Admiral Philip Hichborn, 


, Cu1zeF Constructor UniTep States Navy. 


HERE is an old saying that “it is the 
unexpected that happens,” -and many 
years of experience in ship design 

and construction has so far convinced me 
of the truth of this saying that I am always 
on the alert to look out for the “ unex- 
pected,” otherwise the accidental. 

In the last war the vessels of our navy 
fulfilled -all that was required of them in 
every particular, and without a single fail- 
ure, despite the intricate mechanism of the 
modern warship, with its steam, hydraulic, 
electric and pneumatic auxiliaries. None of 
these vessels, however, were fitted with the 
double-turret, and I am so firmly convinced 
of the disastrous consequences of such a de- 
sign in actual warfare that I fear the result 
would have been otherwise had the two bat- 
tleships fitted with the double or superim- 
posed turrets been in service. 

Designs for the three battleships, ‘‘ Penn- 
sylvania,” “New Jersey,” and “ Georgia,” 
authorized by the last Congress, have not yet 
been commenced, but a suggestion I believe 
has been made that they be constructed with 
double-turrets as in the “ Kearsarge’”’ and 
“Kentucky,” now building. The objects 
sought to be attained by such a design are 
concentration of the main battery, and the 
possibility of covering a greater arc of fire 
than with the guns distributed in single tur- 
rets. 

These are theoretical advantages which, I 
believe, would be found of little or no use 
in actual practice. The “Kentucky” and 
“ Kearsarge,” so far as the double-turrets 
are concerned, are as yet untried, but altho 
the design was widely exploited several 
years ago, no other nation has deemed it 
desirable to incorporate it in the construc- 
tion of its battleships. 

The objections to its use are by no means 
of a structural nature. Owing to the con- 
centration of weight and the necessity for 
supplying ammunition to two sets of guns 
through one revolving structure, it is, of 
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course, somewhat more of a problem to in- 
stall a double-turret than a single turret, but . 
the difficulties in the way, so far as struc- 
tural matters are concerned, have been over- 
come by the Bureau of Construction and Re- 
pair on the “ Kearsarge” and “ Kentucky,” 
and from all accounts the double-turrets on 
these ships. are thoroughly well supported 
and under excellent control as regards rota- 
tion. The objections to the double-turret, 
from my point of view, are almost altogether 
military, and may be expressed in a few 
words. I believe that the offensive efficiency 
of both the 8-inch and 12-inch guns is ma- 
terially less than if they were mounted in 
separate turrets, owing to their mutual in- 
terference and lack of independent control. - 
Furthermore, I believe that the arrangement 
is necessarily more vulnerable than if inde- 
pendent turrets were adopted. It is true 
that the ammunition supply of the 8-inch 
turret is somewhat better protected than it 
mounted independently, but in 8-inch turrets, 
as usually installed, the ammunition supply 
is very thoroughly protected in any case. As- 
suming that each turret is as likely to be 
disabled when mounted together as when 
mounted. separately, there is no question that 
if the 12-inch turret were disabled the 8-inch 
would also be.thrown out of action, while 
it is almost certain that if the 8-inch turret 
were disabled, the 12-inch would also be in- 
capacitated. Moreover, the 8-inch guns, 
training as they do, are serviceable for at- 
tack only against the same point as the 
heavy guns, and therefore, for the time be- 
ing, virtually out of commission as against 
a more vulnerable point of the opposing ves- 
sel or vessels. 

At Santiago the heat at the guns was so 
great that many of the men serving them 
fainted; at Manila Dewey’s officer in charge 
of the firing had to come outside the turret 
of the “ Olympia” in order to breathe and 
see. The smoke was so thick in the turret 
and the poisonoys gases set free by the ex- 
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plosions were so dense that he found the 
place to. which théory had assigned him ren- 
dered quite impossible by conditions which 
theory had not anticipated—otherwise the 
intrusive unexpected. So he finished the bat- 
tle standing on top of the turret and quite 
exposed to the shot of the enemy. 

The fact that black powder was used by 
us in our fight with Spain, and that smoke- 
less powder will be used in our future bat- 
tles does away with a part of the objection 
so far as it relates to smoke, but leaves the 
conditions as to poisonous fumes worse than 
ever. Both heat and gases would soon be- 
come insufferable in a closed turret where 
four guns were firing rapidly. 

A noted ordnance officer, when the ques- 

‘tion of smoke in turrets was under discus- 
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sion, suggested “to leave the top off and let 
the smoke ‘out.” Such a suggestion would 
be quite impracticable when it came to leav- 
ing off the upper turret. 

The double-turret places upon one man the 
responsibility, for the management of four 
heavy guns, a circumstance which in itself 
seems a conclusive argument against ‘suc- 
cess, for such responsibility is, in my opin- 
ion, beyond human endurance in the excite- 
ment of battle, with the turrets filled with 
heated and poisonous vapors. It is there 
again that the unexpected will happen, and 
the rapid concentration of fire which was 
relied upon will fail to materialize, as does 
the much wanted speed of an over-powered 
ship. ; 

Wasnuincton, D. C. 


Australia and the Transvaal. 
By H. T. Burgess, LL.D. 


USTRALIA has never heard a cannon- 
shot fired in anger. Its people have 
literally no experience of war. Most 

of them are natives of the country, and 
know nothing of militarism but what they 
have heard or read about. Self-governing, 
independent of each other, tho about to fed- 
erate, these States have all the freedom they 
want. It is their fixed conviction that if 
they chose to cut themselves loose from the 
mother country they would be at liberty to 
do so. Why, then, should they espouse the 
quarrels of Great Britain and make them 
their own ? Whence comes the wave of 
martial ardor that has swept over the entire 
Australasian group? What is the significance 
of the impulse that has sent Australian 
troops to South Africa, with such an out- 
burst of enthusiasm in every principal city 
as has never been exhibited on any other oc- 
casion in history, as if these pacific and 
peace-loving communities were suddenly 
seized by a kind of insanity for war ? 

At the time of writing seven ‘detachments 
of troops are on the water bound for Cape 
Colony or Natal, and before these lines are 
in print it is expected that they will be 
marching side by side with British regulars 


against the Boers. The entire contingent 
numbers about 1,400, but its importance is 
not to be estimated by its numbers. On sev- 
eral previous occasions offers of assiStance 
have been made, and some years ago a New 
South Wales contingent was sent to the 
Sudan. This, however, is absolutely the 
first time that the whole of the Australian 
colonies have united in sending representa- 
tives to engage in active service. The move- 
ment was both voluntary and simultaneous. 
So soon as it was known that an offer of as- 
sistance would be accepted by the British 
authorities, the governments in each of the 
seven colonies took the necessary initiatory 
steps. The Parliaments happened to be in 
session and passed acts authorizing the ex- 
penditure. Many times the required number 
volunteered, and the only difficulty was to 
select the most suitable. Equipment and ar- 
rangements for transit were pushed forward 
with remarkable celerity, the entire business 
was put through with commendable dis- 
patch, and the Premier of New South Wales 
said the strength of the contingent could 
have been raised to 10,000 men if required. 
It is worth noting that notwithstanding 
their political severance from each other, the 
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whole of the colonies acted in concert, as 
tho moved by a common impulse, and that 
consequently every part of the future Com- 
monwealth is concerned in the enterprise. 
The unanimity shown by legislative and 
executive authorities was not only equaled 
but exceeded by that of the mass of the pop- 
ulation. The embarkation of’ the troops at 
Wellington, Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, 
and the other cities was accompanied by 
demonstrations never previously paralleled. 
These cities threw themselves with unre- 
served abandon into the rejoicings of the 
Queen’s Diamond Jubilee, when the streets 
were gay with bunting by day and gorgeous- 
ly illuminated at night, but they poured out 
still bigger crowds to see the soldiers off to 
the Transvaal. The latter event was by no 
means brilliant as a scenic display. A few 
flags along the line of march were the chief 
decorations, but nobody looked at them. 
What attracted all eyes and sent every pulse 
galloping was the line of fawn-colored uni- 
forms with fixed bayonets forcing its way 
through closely packed scores of thousands 
of people who were shouting themselves 
hoarse in a roar of encouragement and fare- 
well. As a show it was nothing, but as a rev- 
elation of popular feeling it should, and will, 
never be forgotten. 

The dispatch of the contingent was a trib- 
ute, a testimony, a tangible evidence of Aus- 
tralian sentiments. The service it may ren- 
der in the clash of arms is a secondary mat- 
ter. It denoted, to begin with, that in the 
minds of the colonists the Imperial connec- 
tion is a real, valuable, and almost sacred 
thing, including certain privileges, but im- 
posing definite responsibilities. Hence the 
bare fact that the mother country had gone 
to war was quite justification enough to 
many minds for rallying up to its side. The 
relation with the old land is taken seriously. 
There is no disposition to stand aloof from 
whatever anxieties and troubles may occur, 
even tho there be no means of influencing 
the national counsels. Australian patriotism 


is manifestly no mere accident of geogra- 
phy. The people who have made their 
homes under the Southern Cross are proud 
of the blood in their veins, which has not 
grown colder, of the language they speak, 
the traditions they inherit and the flag that 
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flies over their heads. They would regard 
Imperial Gefeat as personal dishonor, and 
in a word, they understand it to be their 
duty to make the Empire’s larger interests 
and even its quarrels their own. 

While this is the case in general it must 
also be recognized that the average Aus- 
tralian has universally ample sources of in- 
formation, is accustomed to the criticism of 
affairs, and habitually exercises the faculty 
of discrimination. The intelligence of the 
country is admirably served by a well con- 
ducted and enterprising press. The news- 
paper circulates everywhere, and commonly 
contains two or three columns of news re- 
ceived by cable. Hence the progress of 
events in South Africa has been watched 
and followed for months past so closely as 
to insure a fairly correct comprehension of 
the position. Had the impression been pro- 
duced that British policy in the Transvaal 
was selfish or unjust there would have been 
no chorus of approval. Australians are too 
democratic to favor wanton aggression, or 
the dictation of mere authority. What they 
have wondered at in this case has been the 
patience and even slowness of the British 
Government to take action. Crowded meet- 
ings in most of the chief cities, several 
months ago, denounced the tyranny of the 
Boers and sustained the demands of the 
Outlanders. The cheers which greeted the 
departing contingent drew much of their 
emphasis from the consciousness that they 
were indorsing.a policy which deserved to 
be indorsed. 

On the other hand, an element in the sit- 
uation that should not be overlooked is the 
intense sympathy with the Outlanders that 
has been evoked, and a corresponding an- 
tipathy to what is regarded as the tyranny 
of the Boers. Only those who have lived in. 
Australia and are familiar with its institu- 
tions can understand how political freedom, 
equalities, purity and justice are cherished 
and prized. Here, where every man—and in 
some colonies the women also—vote on equal 
terms, where bribery and corruption are 
practically unknown, and injustice is not 
suffered to live, the condition of the Out- 
landers seems intolerable, and the non-re- 
dress of their grievances the impotent idi- 
ocy of statesmanship. Indignation with 
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the Boers has mingled with impatience of 
British deliberateness during the protracted 
negotiations, and the appeal to force brought 
with it a sense of relief. Accordingly with- 
out troubling himself about future possibili- 
ties or questions’ of high Imperial policy, the 
average Australian feels that the Outlander 
has a special claim upon him which he is 
entirely willing to discharge. He would not 
stand such treatment on any terms, and does 
not see why men of his own blood and lan- 
guage should submit to it. Anyhow, if they 
will let him strike a blow on their behalf he 
is more than willing to do his best. 
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Thus the public sentiment of Australia 
with regard to the Transvaal War, which 
has expressed itself by sending a contingent 
of troops, is not merely an animal love of 
fighting for its own sake. There is in it, per- 
haps, a dash of Imperial pride and a deter- 
mination to uphold the honor of the flag. 
With this is blended a strong aversion to in- 
justice and hatred of oppression, a distinct 
evidence of which was furnished by the 
sympathy expressed toward the United 
States as the liberator of Cuba in the war 
with Spain, and it is now translated into 
other terms. 


Norwoop, SoutH AUSTRALIA. 


The Pre-Raphaelites and Their Influence. 


By Russell Sturgis. 


nute knowledge of modern English 

social conditions to understand the 
continued, and evidently general, interest 
in the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, its mem- 
bers and its effects upon English art. Al- 
tho it is forty-five years since any pic- 
ture was marked P. R. B. by its author, and, 
altho William Holman Hunt, the stanchest 
of the Brotherhood, wrote fifteen years ago 
that he, tho called the only Pre-Raphaelite 
remaining, could not add those initials to his 
name because there was no Brotherhood 
left, yet there appear from time to time 
biographies of Rossetti and biographies of 
Millais, collections of letters, essay-like 
treatises on the men and the times, big books 
packed with illustrations which relate nom- 
inally to English art, but are in reality 
chiefly discussions of the Pre-Raphaelite in- 


@) NE would need a profound and mi- 


fluences, and books nearly as big which are 


avowedly and actually treatises upon this 
single subject. The reasons for this long 
lived interest existing in so large a class of 
British readers is evidently twofold. 

There is, first, the marked personality of 
the men who took a share in the work; of 
the three men named above who were its 
real originators, and of Ford Maddox Brown, 
who was their teacher and exemplar in a 
marked way, as being their elder and on 
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this account not one of them; and, in a sec- 
ondary degree, tho not less certainly, of the 
men who followed them, or some one of 
them, ;or were stimulated in part by their, 
or by his, example—Hughes, Paton, Law- 
less, and others of that stamp—Burne-Jones 
and Strudwick. It is remarkable that this 
third generation, so to speak, should have 
failed so often to produce a marked impres- 
sion; they died young, or abandoned art, or 
painted in out of the way parts of the realm, 
or were less esteemed. They, with few ex- 
ceptions, are to be accounted rather as part 
of the evidence of the general influence of © 
the movement upon*British painting during 
the second half of the nineteenth century. 
Second, there is the nationality of the 
thing—its decided influence in separating 
British art from that of any Continental: 
school and from all of them together. We, 
in America, hardly know by direct evidence 
what the English school consists of; we sel- 
dom see, in our cities, an important English 
painting of the years since 1850, and we are 
in no condition to judge from the canvasses 
whether the modern tendencies there are 
healthy, vigorously national, and worthy at 
once, and fit to control the epoch, or whether 
they are maladive—faint and sickly whims 
which should have passed away before. But 
the shower of books about the Pre-Raphael- 
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ites which descends upon us from the Brit- 
ish press is at once an evidence of the love 
which our cousins have for their peculiarly 
national development of painting, and the 
means afforded us for a proper judgment of 
it. 

The whole thing is not unlike the position 

of “ Perpendicular” architecture among the 
Gothic styles. Mr. Moore, in his invaluable 
book on “ Gothic Architecture,” has insisted 
only one degree more strongly than have 
other writers on the failure of. the English 
builders of the twelfth or thirteenth cen- 
turies to master the true principle of Gothic 
design, which began and developed in 
France, and came to England through Nor- 
mandy. His narrative ceases before the per- 
pendicular style developed itself; but had 
the history of the later manifestations of the 
style been written by as critical an observer, 
it would have been pointed out that in the 
perpendicular style the English had really 
invented ‘something of their own and de- 
serving to be called a style. This, with its 
inevitable growth in the fan vaulted and low- 
pitched Tudor. buildings, ‘tho not one of the 
two or three vast and monumental growths 
of architecture, is sure of a high place 
among the secondary styles—the derived 
styles; and it is as English as Heywood’s 
dramas or Gammer Gurton’s Needle. And 
so with that part of English painting which 
has grown up out of and developed itself 
around the Pre-Raphaelite stem; we may 
gravely doubt whether it occupies an excep- 
tionally high rank among the fine arts of the 
nineteenth century, and yet it is necessary 
to admit its intensity, its narrow and sim- 
ply acting force, its vigorous attempt to 
make painting into a vehicle for religious, 
literary and patriotic sentiment, and its pro- 
found interest to the student of intellectual 
experiments. 

John Everett Millais was precocious be- 
yond all comparison among modern men, 
and we must go back to the simplier life of 
the Italians in the fifteenth century to find 
painters whose large pictures were admired 
and sold before they were of age. William 
Holman Hunt, hardly less precocious, was 
thus early successful as an artist only—for 
popular admiration did not come to him 
perhaps at any time during his long and ar- 
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dent life. Dante Gabriel Rossetti was 
another “ marvelous boy,” but with him 
skill as a painter came late, and was never 
supremely great—never more than enough 
for the absolute needs of his imaginative 
work; he was the youthful dreamer whose 
dreams were capable of being fixed in art 
and of inspiring the admiration and sym- 
pathy of others.- Of these three, who for 
two years were really Pre-Raphaelites, and 
who then dropped the sacred formula of 
three letters, Millais followed sincerely the 
avowed principles of the school for ten 
years, and then dropped them absolutely and 
followed as sincerely a path of more popu- 
lar, more easy, more fruitful, more speedy 
execution which led to his immense social 
and pecuniary success. Rossetti never 
obeyed, even for a day, the Pre-Raphaelite 
principles, but painted in oil or in water- 
color, and drew in chalk and in pen and ink, 
his brilliant dreams as unconcernedly as if 
he had never vowed allegiance to serve 
fixed principles of graphic art. Holman 
Hunt alone was in his maturity the same 
devoted follower of the fixed principles of 
his Brotherhood as he was at twenty years 
of age. And these principles—these fixed 
rules which the Pre-Raphaelites had agreed 
upon—what were they ? In the light of the 
latest revelations made by the different per- 
sons who figured in the movement, including 
‘those non-painter members of the Brother- 
hood whose pens were of a special practical 
use to it—according to these last documents 
carefully compared and weighed—those 
~ principles of the Brotherhood were resolv- 
able into this—to paint from nature and from 
nature only. Every human figure was to be 
painted from a living person in the attitude 
which that person assumed and with the dress 
which it then had on; every room was to be 
the portrait of a room, which, indeed, you 
might arrange or decorate for the purpose, 
but which must be there in its solid capac- 
ity. Every tree or wayside flower must be 
the portrait of the living vegetable; every 
landscape must.be painted without selection 
and without rejection, as the cry was at one 
time, from a landscape in the face of which 
the artist had set up his canvas. Nothing 
else was essential. The same instinct which 
led to the rejection of painting from memory 











or from a mental modification of a visible 
effect tended also to make the painters real- 
istic in their conception of the scene; so 
that sincere effort was made to imagine the 
action—the gesture, the pose—of man and 
woman, as it would have been under the cir- 
cumstances without an attempt to spoil the 
sharpness and verisimilitude of it by a 
search for grace either of movement or of 
grouping. In like manner the same longing 
for sincerity led to the selection of novel 
subjects; and of strong and intense subjects 
also. Again, that same much desired sin- 
cerity led by indirection to the semi-reli- 
gious, semi-mystical treatment of all those 
subjects which were not the immediate rep- 
resentation of an incident; and, moreover, 
was hardly to be separated from an intense 
love of symbolism and of emblems. That 
which is curious about it all, however, is 
the strong and close alliance of every one 
of these great secondary tendencies of the 
school with the tendencies of English 
thought of the nineteenth century. That 
thought leads always strongly in the three 
directions of fidelity to the facts of the in- 
stant, of the epoch, of the man—in poetry 
and in history alike it leads to realism. That 
thought leads to the choice of subjects 
which shall tell as powerful lessons to the 
modern man and refuses with a singular 
unanimity to believe that art can exist for, 
art’s sake alone. Finally, that thought lin- 
gers around the doctrines of the churches, 
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the dreams of mystics, and the hopes and 


prayers of the religious by nature; and one 
is always a little disturbed when an Eng- 
lishman appears as an avowed skeptic. 

The great achievements of the English 
race in art are in that one of the arts which 
has the most of intellectuality and the least 
of purely artistic impulse—poetry. Pure 
fine art as seen in music has not been de- 
veloped by this race to its highest excel- 
lence; and the nearly pure fine art of paint- 
ing the English will not have, but rather 
their own adaptation of it to the tastes of 
the nature-lover, the moralist, the religious 
thinker, the historian and the patriot. The 
Pre-Raphaelites expressed this feeling and 
encouraged it. Three men of equal strength 
might have begun such a propaganda in 
France or in Germany—as, indeed, men 
somewhat less able have done more than 
once—and their efforts would have been com- 
paratively vain; their enthusiasm wasted, 
their impulse unfelt in the great artistic 
movement. In England, however, the pub- 
lic and the artists were ready to believe that 
fidelity to nature and importance of intellee- 
tual subject were of supreme importance to 
painting; and, therefore, the Pre-Raphael- 
ites spoke to eager listeners, and the only 
question left is how far they followed and 
how far they led Hnglish thought. A sec- 
ond paper will deal with the more striking 
aspects of this large subject. 
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A Sea. Monster Unmasked. 
By the Rev. M. Harvey, LL.D., F.R.S.C. 


T is curious to find that from a very early 
period traditions and stories have been 
current regarding the existence of a sea 

monster of gigautic proportions. Myth and 
fable, fact and fiction, were so blended to- 
gether in the earlier accounts handed down 
that modern men of science regarded the 
whole with suspicion and attached little or 
no credence to the stories of these wonder- 
ful creatures. Yet these iraditional legends« 
were so constantly repeated from century to 
century, were.so circumstantial in details 
and had so many features in common that 


many eminent naturalists held that there 
must be some foundation in fact for at least 
some of them, and that the waters of the 
ocean really contained some mysterious but 
gigantic form which had given rise to these 
tales of wonder and superstitious terror. 

In this sea girt isle, where my lot was cast, 
in talking with the Newfoundland fishermen, 
I heard from some of them strange stories 
about a creature they called “ the big squid,” 
of great size and having “horns,” as they 
named them, or arms, from twenty to thirty 
fret in length. One man gave me a thrilling 
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account of a narrow escape he and two others 
had on the coast of Labrador. The little ves- 
sel of some 25 or 30 tons in which they were 
in the still water of a harbor, suddenly began 
to sink, until the deck was nearly on a level 
with the water. There was no water in her 
hold to account for this.’ In alarm they 
launched their boat to escape. This startled 
“a big squid ” that had attached itself by its 
suckers to the bottom of the vessel and was 
dragging it under the waves. The moment 
it relaxed its hold the vessel rose to its for- 
mer position, and the men saw the squid, 
some 30 or 40 feet in length, shooting rapid- 
ly through the water, and in a few minutes 
it was out of sight. 

These and many other tales which I heard 
aroused my curiosity. My tastes lay largely 
in the direction of natural history, and in 
particular I had made a careful study of the 
Cephalopoda. Naturally an eager desire 
arose to get possession of one of these “ big 
squids.” Who could tell but I might be able 
to solve the problem of centuries. I watched 
and waited for a long time, but I was doomed 
to disappointment. One day, however, in 
October, 1873, a boy presented himself at my 
door inquiring if I would buy “ the horn of a 
big squid?” How my heart bounded as I 
drew out of the tub in which he carried it, 
coil after coil, to the length of nineteen feet, 
a dusky red member, strong and tough as 
leather, about as thick as a man’s wrist. I 
knew at a glance it was one of the tentacles 
or long arms of the ancient Kraken, or mod- 
ern giant cuttle fish. Eureka! It was per- 
fect—a long ribbon-like, fleshy substance, 
broadening out like an oar at the extremity, 
where it was covered with suckers, the larg- 

est being an inch and a quarter in diameter, 
the smallest not larger than a pea, all hav- 
ing teethed, horny rims. 

How eagerly I closed the bargain for the 
“horn” may be imagined. The boy’s tale 
was soon told. The day before he and his 
father, with another man, had been out in a 
boat catching herring, on the southern shore 
of Conception Bay. When near the eastern 
extremity of Belle Isle they saw some bulky 
object floating on the surface of the water. 
Supposing it might be a part of a wreck, the 
men rowed close to it and one of them struck 
it with his boat hook. Instantly the mas; 
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became animated and reared itself above the 
surface of the water, presenting a pair of 
ferocious eyes, large and flaming with rage. 
At the same time it struck the gunwale of 
the boat with its large beak. In a moment, 
with the rapidity of an arrow, a long corpse- 
like arm darted out, wrappeu itself round 
the boat and was followed by another much 
shorter and thicker. Both fastened them- 
selves to the boat, which began to sink rapid- 
ly. The suddenness of tue attack paralyzed 
the men with terror, and they were helpless. 
But the brave boy, only twelve years of age, 
was equal to the emergency. Quick as light- 
ning he seized a tomahawk that lay at the 
bottom of the boat and with two swift 
strokes severed the arms that lay on the 
gunwale of the boat. The great slimy mass 
glided off and ejected a couple of gallons of 
an inky, ill-smelling fluid that’ darkened the 
water for many yards around. This is the 
habit of all the squid family when fear is 
awakened, and they want to escape from 
their foes under the dark cloud of their own 
creation. The men rowed homeward for 
their lives, fearing another attack from the 
monster, but he had got enough of it. The 
little hero dragged the two arms into the 
boat and brought them with him as trophies. 
Unfortunately, being ignorant of its value, he 
threw down the larger arm at the door of his 
cottage, where some hungry dogs or pigs 
speedily devoured it. Happily he took the 
long tentacle inside, and the clergyman of 
the village advised him to bring it to me, as 
I had the reputation of being a hunter after 
curiosities of all kinds, especially queer. 
fishes. 

For a time I lived in the hope that the 
mutilated monster might die of his wounds 
and be cast ashore, and that I might become 
heir to his remains; but it was not so to be. 
Probably he retired into private life in the 
depths of the ocean, there to grow another 
pair of arms—a power which these animals 
possess. It must have been an enormous 
size. The men declared it was 60 feet in 
length, and that the thinner arm, where it 
was chopped off, left ten or twelve feet at- 

,tached to the body, so that it must have 
been over 80 feet in length. The clergyman 
of the village saw the larger arm before it 
was destroyed, and told me it was eight feet 














long, and at the point where it was attached 
to the central mass 18 inches in circumfer- 
ence. Suposing the body to have been 12 or 
15 feet in length, and the whole ten arms 
with the long tentacles trailing behind, the 
men’s estimate of 60 feet was not so far out 
of the way. The head they declared to be 
“as large as a six-gallon keg.’ Allowance, 
however, must be made for the terror into 
which they were thrown. 

Destiny, however, had something better in 
store for me than the acquisition of the ten- 
tacle. Only three weeks after the event de- 
‘seribed a message reached me which threw 
me into a perfect fever of excitement. An- 
other “ Devil Fish ” had been brought ashore 
in a perfect condition at a place called Logie 
Bay, and I found that it had been captured 
the day before in a most remarkable manner. 
Four fishermen were engaged in hauling in 
their herring net, which they found to be un- 
usually heavy. When it came near the boat 
they were startled to find that some living 
thing was struggling violently in their net 
and threatening to burst or carry it off. All 
their efforts were required to hold it; and to 
save their net one of them passed his sharp 
splitting knife round the central mass and 
cut off its head. In doing so unfortunately 
the eyes were destroyed, leaving eye sockets 
four inches in diameter. But no other injury 
was done. Not even a sucker was destroyed. 
And now for a few dollars I had the un- 
speakable satisfaction of becoming the happy 
possessor of a complete specimen of the 
Scandinavian Kraken alias Giant Cephalo- 
pode, which not a savant or museum in ali 
the world possessed. 

My first care was to have photographs 
taken of my prize, being well aware that but 
a very limited amount of credence would be 
accorded to any description I might draw up 
without a picture of the animal itself. A 
photograph could not lie and would silence 
the gainsayers. The head or central mass 
from which the ten arms radiated, having the 
powerful horny beak in a fleshy bag in the 
middle and the rows of suckers like pearls 
along the arms, made a splendid and very 
striking photograph. The body and tail made 
another excellent picture. 

Then I proceeded to make a study of the 
various organs and to take their measure- 
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ments accurately. Had this not been a labor 
of leve the handling of the slimy, boneless, 
repulsive corpse, for hours at a time, might 
have overcome my sensibilities. I found the 
body to be eight feet in length and six feet 
in circumference at the thickest part. It ter- 
minated in a fin-shaped tail. Hight of the 
arms were each over six feet in length, and 
at the point of junction with the central mass 

were twelve inches in diameter, the under 

surface being entirely covered with a double 

row of sucking disks, all denticulated. Each 

arm tapered to a tongue-like point and car- 

ried about one hundred suckers, great and 

small. The long tentacles were each twenty- 

four feet in length, tough and pliant as 

leather, entirely cartilaginous and very 

strong. They were four inches in circumfer- 

ence, except at the extremity, which broad- 

ened to six inches and then tapered to a very 

fine point. There were no suckers on the 

tentacles except at the broadened extremity, 

which carried each about seventy. Alto- 

gether I calculate that there were about 

eleven hundred suckers on the ten arms. 

The color of the animal was a pale pink. 

When laid out along the floor it measured 

from the extremity of the tail to the tips of 

the tentacles thirty-two feet. Between the 

tips of the two tentacles where extended 

from each side of the central mass, three feet 

in breadth, the distance was fifty-one feet. 

Victor Hugo’s’ celebrated Poulpe or Devil 

Fish, which, in his ‘‘ Toliers of the Sea,” he 

represents as five feet between the extremi- 

ties of its extended arms, was a mere infant 

compared with my giant. So greatly at times 

does fact surpass fiction. 

The appearance of the creature as it lay in 
state for.a few days, in an outbuilding, was 
very extraordinary, and crowds came to see 
and shudder over it. When one thought how 
terrible the embrace of such a monster must 
be, and tried to picture the whole ten arms 
twining themselves round some victim, wrap- 
ping him around in their clammy folds with 
inconceivable rapidity; and the 1200 suckers 
at once sinking into the flesh and seeming to 
drink the very blood, while paralyzed by the 
corpse-like touch, and then the glaring, fero- 
cious eyes and the great parrot-like beak 
leaping from its sheath to rend and destroy; - 
who would not pray to be saved from such 
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an awful death? The hug of a Devil Fish 


must be among the most terrible of human 
experiences. 

I was now prepared to make known my 
discovery to the world. My first communi- 
ation was to my friend, Sir William Daw- 
son, who was at once deeply interested and 
brought it at once before the Natural History 
Society of Montreal. Agassiz wrote: ~ 

“T am delighted at last to have such direct 
information concerning the gigantic cephalopods 
of the Atlantic, of which so much has been said 
since the days of Pontoppidan. I will now hunt 
up everything that is worth noticing upon the 
subject.” 

He wished to examine the specimen, but 
death intervened. His letter on the subject 
must have been among the last he wrote. 


By Jay Benson 
PROMINENT manufacturer in a bus- 
A tling little Western city took me to 
lunch with him during the session of 
the Methodist Conference which I was visit- 
ing. He was proud of the enterprise and 
beauty of the city and had much to say of its 
early history. I imagined from the zest of 
his recitals that he had been a principal char- 
acter in many of the stirring scenes he por- 
trayed. He never tired talking of the Meth. 
odist minister who founded the first church. 
The bravery and eloquence of this first par- 
son were the subjects of unending eulogy. 
The beauty, sweetness and courage of the 
parson’s young wife were topics concerning 
which the old gentleman spoke with deep 
and affectionate feeling. He was in the midst 
of a loving panegyric of the little woman 
when I interrupted him a little banteringly: 
“You speak as if you had loved the parson, 
but had worshiped the parson’s wife.” 

“T have the best reason jn the world for 
worshiping her,” he replied earnestly. “I 
owe everything I have in this world and 
everything I hope to have in the next world 
to her. I was a wicked wretch who had only 
escaped the gallows which I richly deserved 
by a streak of good luck. I was on the road 
to eternal ruin,and was dragging down with 
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Henry Lee, F.L.S., and many other emi- 
nent writers were not less complimentary. 
Most of all, however, am I indebted to Prof. 
A. HK. Verrill, of Yale University, New Haven. 
In the interests of science I presented to this 
distinguished scientist my specimen when I 
had completed my examination. Professor 
Verrill was before a specialist in the King- 
dom of the Cephalopods, and having obtained 
this perfect specimen, he reconstructed his 
former works, and prepared several exhaust- 
ive monographs on “The Cephalopods of 
North America,” which have won him not 
only an American but a European reputation. 
He did me the honor of naming my speci- 
men Archeteuthis Harveyi, in honor of the dis- 
coverer. 

St. Jouns, NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Hamilton, D.D. 


mescores of others, when her little white hand 
stopped me and turned me about face.” He 
was completely overwhelmed with emotion 
for a moment. After a short silence he fer- 
vently but softly said: ‘‘ God bless her little 
heart.” 

“Tell me something about the parson’s 
wife,” I said. 

After a few moments’ thought he began to 
smile and then laughed softly to himself. — 

“How would you like to hear the story of 
the parson’s baby, when it was the only one 
in town?” 

As my silence gave consent, he proceeded: 

“The parson’s baby was the first baby 
born in our town. It received a welcome 
equal to the Fourth of July. Every bell was 
rung, and every shop and store was deco- 
rated in honor of the arrival of the new cit- 
izen. It seems childish now, but it seemed 
very proper and fitting then. The whole 
town was illuminated, and a torchlight pro- 
cession marched through all of the principal 
streets. The Fourth of July was nowhere. 
As soon as the parson’s wife was able to sit 
up, she was placed in the front room and sat 
there for hours, singing to her baby. She 
was a cunning little woman. She knew the 
boys were wild to see the baby and she sat by 
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_ the window, where all who walked by could 
look in. One of the fellows who had been 
hanging around for several days hoping to 
get the first peep at the baby was rewarded 
that morning by seeing the little woman 
carried close to the window and seated in a 
chair. 

“I was the fellow. Like a great fool, I 
stopped and looked in. She just smiled and 
shook her finger at me, and then held up the 
baby for me to see. I bowed and threw the 
baby a kiss and was off like a shot. I told 
a hundred fellows what I had seen. Would 
you believe it? Hundreds had an errand that 
day that took’ them by the parsonage. I'll 
be blessed if it didn’t set the town almost 
crazy. If you have ever seen a pack of 
school children run to see an elephant you 
can imagine how the boys hustled to see 
that baby. The happy little mother knew 
how hungry we rough men were for the 

sight of a baby’s sweet face. She did not re- 
sent our curiosity, but took pains to let every 
one have a good peep at the chubby little 

creature. Z 

“You would have laughed to have seen the 
presents that poured in for that youngster. 
The boys got to speaking of it as ‘ our baby.’ 
All began to wonder when it would make its 
first appearance in public. We clubbed to- 
gether and sent off for a baby carriage. I 
was appointed as the one to present it. 
About twenty fellows went along with me. 
As we wheeled the empty carriage through 
the streets we had cheers from every corner. 
I went into the parsonage. The others stood 
on the sidewalk and looked in the window. 
The parson’s wife accepted the carriage with 
smiles and tears and made me kiss the baby 
as my reward. She promised that I should 
wheel it out for its first ride in the new car- 
riage. 

“It was several days before I received 
word that the baby needed a ride in the open 
air. I put on my best clothes and told every- 
body I met that if they would be on the look- 
out they could see ‘our baby.’ Before the 
little woman gave me her baby she asked me 
if I was safe company for her little one. I 
knew she was not joking. I felt hot all over. 
I knew I was not fit company for anything 
good or pure, and I started for the door as I 
said: 
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* “* Madame, I am not worthy to be trusted 
with your baby. I am a wicked man and 
ought to be ashamed to even look you in the 
face.’ 

“Her blue eyes were swimming in tears 
and her lips trembled as she said: 

“* Jack, you were once a pure baby your- 
self. Your good, sweet mother loved you as 
I love my child. It would have broken her 
heart to have known that you would grow up 
and become a wicked man. I would rather 
bury my baby than to have him become a 
man like you. I am going to pray for you 
while you are giving my baby aride. I wish 
you would pray for yourself. If you will ask 
God he will make you as clean and pure as 
you were when your mother held you in her 
arms. Go, now, and take good care of my 
darling.’ 

“Altho I was so awkward in starting that 
the parson’s wife laughed like a schoolgirl 
at my clumsiness, I managed to get going 
without upsetting the carriage. I found 
every man in town on the lookout. I went 
up one street and down another. I found 
crowds everywhere. Everybody was happy. 
Some shouted and cheered and some bitterly 
cried. The roughest toughs in town seemed to 
be the heartiest in their cheers, and some of 
them cried the hardest. One bloated old 
bummer, who hardly ever drew a sober 
breath, got right down on his knees and took 
the hem of the carriage robe in his trembling 
hands and kissed it and wept like a whipped 
schoolboy. He sobbed out: ; 

“*T had a baby like that once. It died and 
its mother died; I broke her heart. I wish 
I had died before I had ever come to this.’ 

“T had listened to many sermons by the 
parson and had laughed at the little talks of 
the parson’s wife, but I could not get away 
from the silent preaching of that baby. As 
I pushed the carriage along I saw my own 
sweet mother as she held me in her arms and 
rocked me and sang lullabies to-me. I saw 
her face as plainly as if it had been but yes- 
terday that I had rested my head upon her 
breast. I heard her voice as she sang to me. 
The words all came back to me, and the 
tune, and I found myself humming: 

“ Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber, 
Holy angels guard thy bed.” 
“‘T was so blinded with tears that I had to 
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stop and wipe my eyes and to conceal my 
weakness I pretended to tuck the clothes 
about the little one. The baby looked up 
into my face and cooed and gurgled and 
caught my finger in its chubby little fist. 
The touch of the little hand and the trustful 
look from the baby eyes did more for me 
than all the preaching and praying of a life- 
time. I found myself praying as I wheeled 
the carriage. I became a new man while 
giving the baby its first ride. When I took it 
back to its mother, I said: 

““* Madame, your prayers have been an- 
swered. Your baby has done for me what 
neither you nor the parson have been able to 
do. I am going to begin a new life.’ 


“We had some kind of a celebration in. 


the Methodist Church, and the parson’s wife 
and baby made their first public appearance. 
As the little woman walked in the men 
cheered and clapped their hands. She smiled 
and blushed, but did not seem to be of- 
fended. During the exercises the brass band 
played a selection. They had hardly begun 
when the baby, frightened at the blare of the 
horns and the crash of the drums, broke 
out into a shrill cry of terror. It could not be 






l’ is not often that a new senatorial orator 

| brings his reputation with him. More 
generally the orator who comes to Wash- 
ington finds that his reputation has stayed 
behind. This is a very large country for a 
man to blanket with his tongue. So the local 
orator who comes to Washington must make 
his reputation anew. The crowds do not 
generally come to hear him until he has 
made himself heard and felt in either cham- 
ber. Senator Beveridge is a remarkable ex- 
ception. His reputation has preceded him 
and he has had the task of living up to it. 
The fact of his youth and his popularity in 
Indiana as a brilliant, effective orator so 
worked upon public curiosity and expecta- 
tion that the mere anouncement that he was 
to speak on Tuesday in the Senate on the 
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quieted. The horns blew louder and the. 
drums pounded harder and the baby tried to 
cry louder and louder. At last one big fellow 
jumped up, marched down the aisle and 
seizing the leader of the band by the collar, 
gave him a savage jerk and shouted: 

*** Stop the racket of this band and give 
“our baby ” a chance.’ d 

“The band stopped instantly, but the bab 
kept right on. It.cried for a minute at the 
very top of its voice. When it ceased, round 
after round of applause filled the house and 
scores of voices shouted, ‘Encore! Encore!’ 
The man who had stopped the band stood up 
on a seat and cried: : 

“*«Mhree cheers for the parson’s wife, and 
a tiger for “ our baby.”’ 

“That let pandemonium loose for several 
minutes. The baby had got over its scare 
and seemed to like the roar of the crowd. It 
crowed and cooed and tried to clap its little 
chubby hands. The cheering only ceased 
when the crowd was exhausted. The leader 
in the interruption of the programme now 
shouted: . 

“* You can go on with this show now, un- 
less “our baby” wants another chance.’” 
Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


Philippine question packed the galleries as 
they have not been packed for many months. 
Not only was every seat filled, but long lines 
of the impatient excluded formed in the corri- 
dors hoping for a chance to get in. Itisa 
matter of etiquet in the Senate to be in 
attendance when a new member makes his 
maiden effort. The floor was well filled. 
The House was not in session, but a goodly 
number-of Representatives lined the back of 
the hall. Mr. Beveridge could have asked 
for no more generous welcome than he re- 
ceived Tuesday. He speaks with fluency 
and force, and after he got well into his 
theme and became accustomed to his some- 
what trying position, he lost the restraining 
effect of self-consciousness. He was at times 
dramatic and*impetuous and always earnest. 





There was a striking contrast between the. 
young beardless man and the many gray and 
bald heads sitting on 'the floor of the cham- 
ber about him. Few comparatively come to 
the Senate until they have reached the prime 
of life, or have begun to descend the slope of 
years. The contrast was more marked when 
at the conclusion of his address Senator 
Hoar arose and with characteristic earnest- 
ness made a brief reply on lines which he 
has already made familiar. Senator Bever- 
idge’s test as a senatoriai orator will be de- 
termined, not so much by his first speech, as 
by his power to sustain himself in the posi- 
tion to which he has been called. There are 
orators who always speak to the gallery, and 
there are those who speak to the floor, and 
there are others who apparently—judging 
from the attendance—are speaking neither to 
floor nor to gallery, but to a constituency 
perhaps a thousand miles away, whose opin- 
ion and whose votes appear to them of more 
consequence than votes on the floor or opin- 
ions in the gallery. The criticism which a 
certain Republican Senator made upon Sena- 
tor Beveridge’s’ speech was that it was 
overdrawn, and that the picture he painted 
of the character of the people made the diffi- 
culties which confront us seem to be enor- 
mous. Other writers and speakers who are 
more familiar with the natives and with the 
situation in the Philippines have more con- 
fidence in the character of the Filipinos and 
their capacity for development. 

As for Senator Hoar, he conferred a ‘great 
boon upon the readers of the Congressional 
Record by asking consent to print therein 
articles in the Outlook and INDEPENDENT by 
Ensign Sargent and by Paymaster W. B. 
Wilcox, of the United States Navy. Pay- 
master Wilcox’s articles appeared in the 
INDEPENDENT of September 14th. These arti- 
cles, in addition to Ensign Sargent’s report 
to Admiral Dewey, will also appear as Gov- 
ernment documents. 

Senator Depew is another orator whose 
reputation has preceded him. His first op- 
portunity to address the Senate was as the 
eulogist of Vice-President Hobart. Those 
who have heard Senator Depew as an after- 
dinner orator, and laughed at his brilliant 
wit and telling stories, need to complete their 

impression of his versatility by hearing him 
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as a funeral orator. It is not the custom to 
applaud eulogies or anything else in the Sen- 
ate, but applause broke out as Senator De- 
pew concluded his discriminating and appre- 
ciative tribute to the man whom he had 
known well in other relations of life, but 
who had passed away as President of the 
Senate just as his eulogist was standing at 
its threshold. Senator Depew’s type of ora- 
tory seems well fitted to the senatorial toga, 
and it would add visibly to the effect if the 
Senator could wear one. But how about some 
of his colleagues? Certainly these garments 
add a good deal to the dignity of the Justices 
of the Supreme Court as they sit and listen 
to the long harangues to which they are 
treated. I often wonder how they can keep 
awake, but a man cannot be a good judge 
unless he cultivate the gift of attention. One 
of the justices told me not long ago, when I 
asked him if he would not prefer to have all 
the argument set before him in print without 
the trouble of hearing it, that it was of great 
value and importance to hear a man present 
a case as well as to read it afterward. 
Judges, { suspect, are like other people, in- 
fluenced, not only by citations, but by per- 
sonality, and a true advocate will give a:tone 
emphasis and effect to an argument which 
he cannot wholly transfer to a printed page. 
By the time this letter is in print, I hope 
all anxiety as to the condition of General 
Greely, who was assaulted a few days ago 
by a drunken man, will have passed, but as 
his condition is precarious, it is likely to be 
some time before the General will be able 
to resume his duties. While his Arctic ex- 
pedition gave him a world-wide reputation 
and secured his advancement, the service 
which he has since rendered the country as 
Chief Signal Officer of the United States 
Army, though less dramatic and exceptional 
in circumstance, has been of great and im- 
mediate national importance. When I saw 
him a few days before his injury he told me 
that the Signal Service was handling some 
4000 messages a day in the Philippines, 
amounting to some 250,000 to 300,000 words. 
The citizen who reads his daily newspaper 
with regular reports, even from remote out- 
posts in the Philippines, has no idea of the 
intrepidity, unwearied exertion and reckless 
bravery of the men who are following the 










































































































army, not only with the signal flag, but with 
the insulated wire, the telephone transmitter 
and the telegraphic key. Our telegraphic 
service in the Civil War was remarkably suc- 
cessful, and formed a néw era in military 
communication, but the resources of military 
communication have been greatly increased 
in these thirty-five years. The telephone has 
been added to the telegraph. This is of an im- 
mense value for rapid communication within 
short distances. The use of insulated wire 
which can be unreeled on the ground as fast 
as men can move along, without supports of 
any kind, is now indispensable for field 
work. These flying field lines have followed 
our army everywhere in the Philippines. 
When General Custer made his expedition to 
the Black Hills, in 1874, he was gone two 
months without receiving so much as a line 
from Fort Lincoln or from the General in 
command of the department, and could only 
keep the War Department informed of his 
whereabouts by occasionally sending back 
an Indian scout. And yet General Custer 
was in the heart of the United States. To- 
day, through the rapidity and the persistency 
with which the Signal Corps follow up the 
army, Generai Otis, at Manila, is informed 
of every movement, and daily dispatches 
from the front reach the American people. 
In the Philippines coolies have been em- 
ployed to carry coils of wire on their shoul- 
ders, and thus relieve the over-burdened sol- 
diers. The telegraph is set up at the extreme 
front, and in some engagements the com- 
mander has been able to announce his suc- 
cess almost immediately after the achieve- 
ment. The movement from Manila to Malo- 
los occupied from the 25th to the 31st of 
March, and necessitated the running of 
about twenty-five miles of direct wire and 
eight miles of field line. An office was set 
up at the insurgent capital immediately after 
its occupation by our troops, and the news 
of its fall was transmitted to Manila within 
fifteen minutes after the event. Very pic- 
turesque, tho precarious, are some of the 
experiences of the corps in the field. In ad- 
dition to signaling movements, directing the 
disposition of troops during the fray, the sig- 
nal corps has also taken an interesting series 
of photographs during action. 
General Greely has mastered all these de- 
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tails and has had the difficult task of reor- 
ganizing the regular corps after the disband- 
ment of the Volunteer Signal Corps. Two- 
thirds of the officers of that corps were, as 
recommended by the Chief Signal Officer, 
skilled electricians or telegraphers. Not one 
of these 115 officers was invalided or obliged 
to quit his duties during the war, tho they 
served at Santiago, in Porto Rico, and at 
Manila. With a force of 1,150 volunteers, 
up to the date of the order for the muster 
out of the first company, only six men died 
from disease, the smallest death-rate, Gen- 
eral Greely believes, of any corps of the 
army. 

All this speaks eloquently for General 
Greely’s organizing and executive capacity. 
His personality made itself felt throughout 
the whole corps. In addition, however, the 
General has himself given his personal at- 
tention to the construction of a War Depart- 
ment telegraphic code. In sixteen days he 
succeeded in constructing a preliminary War 
Department telegraphic code, alphabetically 
arranged, with nearly 4,000 sentences that 
are more or less of frequent use in military 
correspondence. The object and the prepa- 
ration of this code was not secrecy so much 
as to save expense. It is believed that the 
savings made to the United States by this 
code in the eight months preceding the 1st 
of October exceeded the sum of $50,000. On 
an average each cipher word represents 
seven words in plain type, and in one case 
a single cipher word conveys a sentence of 
twenty-four words. In these and other di- 
rections, such as experiments with wireless 
telegraphy, ballooning, the development of a 
portable field electrical signal light, the use 
of automobiles, etc., General Greely is 
quietly and effectively conducting one of the 
most important branches of modern military 
operations. 

The first diplomatic reception by the Presi- 
dent was held this week. It was a brilliant 
affair. From the gold lace that glittered un- 
der the electric light one might have as- 
sumed that it was a “ gold bug” celebration. 

Brigadier-General Davis, Governor-General 
of Porto Rico, is in Washington. He stands 
six feet two, and every inch a soldier of the 
American type, which means that he is as 
good a peacemaker as a fighter. 





LITERATURE. 


Goldwin Smith’s Political His- 
tory of Great Britain.* 

It is not too much to say that what Mr. 
Smith did for the political history of the 
United States in his volume on that subject 
he has rejected in his volume on “The 
United Kingdom.” ‘This is at all events a 
model of clear, forcible, literary English, em- 
ployed sometimes with considerable pictur- 
esque or imaginative power and yet more 
frequently with a trenchant brevity which 
cuts long stories short and gets at the mar- 
row of a matter in a word. 

In plan and purpose the work coincides 
closely with that on the United States. The 
field is reviewed broadly, in a summary man- 
ner, searching for the large political results 
and. the events and men that are required 
to explain them. No great attention is paid 
to campaigns or battles, except as they tell 
in the political evolution. Social and eco- 
nomic history as such is omitted. The 
detailed program of civilization, biographic 
personalities, literary history, religious, so- 
cial, industrial information are touched with 
the same sparing hand, but with an intelli- 
gence which knows how even in its parsi- 
mony to promote the general literary and 
historic value of the work, and to find time 
not only to freshen an old story with new 
comments, but to pause in the narrative to 
present interpretations and ideas which the 
well-read reader must recognize as original. 

The line marked out by the author for his 
work may be a trifle indefinite, for poli- 
tics, like religion, come so near to compre- 
hending all there is of man in scope, as to 
make it difficult to say what they do not 
concern. A constitutional history it plainly 
is not. That work needed not to be done 
again for this generation after Stubbs, to 
say nothing of Freeman and Hallam. 
Neither is it a general history, in the sense 
of Green’s. It is a political history, and the 
rigorous definition of what that means is the 





*Tue Unirep Kincpom. A Po.irticat History. By 
Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. The Macmillan Company. Two 
vols, Crown 8vo. $4.00. 


secret of Professor Smith’s success in this 
book, as it was’in his “ Political History of 
the United States.” This is the secret which 
enabled him to work out a full commentary 
on the history of England from the Saxons 
and Danes to the present time in about 1000 
pages, and to accomplish the feat with so 
much grasp and so much originality as to 
give his readers a new impression of a well 
conned history. 

Professor Smith begins with a chapter on 
the old English polity under the Saxons and 
Danes—a grand sketch which does not fail 
to point out in the first step how much the 
insular position of Britain had to do with 
the training of its people and with the de- 
velopment of fleets rather than standing 
armies, and how much in England’s history 
turns on her exemption from great standing 
armies, ‘“ while fleets are no foes to free- 
dom” (p. 2). 

For the Normans Professor Smith has only 
a qualified admiration. He asserts that 
the independent self-development of a Teu- 
tonic nation in blood, institutions and lan- 
guage was wrecked. Civilization was 
thrown back by the havoc. And as to the 
Norman superior genius for political organi- 
zation, one of the strong points of the book 
is that the most valuable part of the Con- 
queror’s institutions came not from the Nor- 
mans over seas, but from the imperishable 
heritage from Alfred, Edward the Confessor 
and the old English national polity. The 
point of all this is that the old English ele- 
ment was by no means so much depressed 
as has been generally believed, and that 
these elements, tho decayed, still existed, 
and under Edward I were brought forward 
again into permanent recognition. 

He writes on this point (p. 21): ‘“ Philo- 
sophic historians call the Norman conquest 
a blessing in disguise. Disguised the bless; 
ing certainly was.... But why in any 
sense a blessing? Why was England in need 
of the Norman? Could not Harold, her own 
elected and heroic king, have ruled her as 
well as the stranger? ... The connection 
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with France led to the Hundred Years’ War. 
The Norman conquest severed from England 
the Saxon lowlands of Scotland, and thus 
put off the union of Britain. In what was 
the Norman so superior? England had a 
polity. ... Normandy had none. Private 
war was the rule. England had laws, while 
Normandy had none. England had writers, 
such as Bede, Ceedmon, Alcuin, and such a 
patron of letters as Alfred. Normandy had 
no literature of her own.” This is new, and 
strong, and represents the hand at work 
everywhere in these two volumes. 

Nothing has been written on the subject 
which is more powerful than the brief sur- 
veys of England crushed under the Hilde- 
brandic papacy, on the one hand, and under 
a Conqueror on the other, who, when he 
wished to be merciful, “thought to show 
mercy by mutilating, instead of putting to 
death.” 

Edward I and his reign delays our author 
longer, for its significance in the political 
history of England and the world are far 
greater. Following his usual custom, and 
with a truly philosophic perception of the 
necessary connection between the personal 
character of a prince and the part he is to 
act, Professor Smith gives us vivid sketches 
of the English monarchs as each comes on 
the stage. That of Edward I is more care- 
fully drawn than any other, unless it be 
Henry V and Cromwell. 

It will strike some readers with surprise 
that the banishment of the Jews should be 
set down by the author among the reforms 
of this reign. Mr. Smith asserts that these 
money lenders did not take away with them 
the financial prosperity of the nation. They 
went; the Italian financier came, and things 
went on as before. 

The chapter ends nobly: “ Richelieu in his 
day crushed feudal anarchy and installed or- 
der in its room. But he did not call forth 
life; and the end was decay. Edward I 
ealled forth life. His work did not decay. 


Hard by the beautiful effigy of Eleanor at 
Westminster her husband rests in a severely 
simple tomb. Pass it not by for its sim- 
plicity; few tombs hold nobler dust.” 
Looking rapidly over the succeeding reigns 
we note only a few points, such, for exam- 
ple, as that the author is inclined to take 
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the better view of Richard III, attributing 
his ruin to the one ferocity which was never 
pardoned by the British people, the murder 
of hig royal nephews. Coming down to 
Henry VIII, he believes, against Froude, 
that Anne Boleyn and the divorce of Cathe- 
rine were wholly responsible for Henry’s rup- 
ture with Rome, and that “ Anne Boleyn 
probably was a bad woman.” For Wolsey 
he has no love and little sympathy. He be- 
lieves the Reformation to have been “less 
doctrinal than political and social.” Cran- 
mer, Ridley and Latimer are not drawn as 
well nor as fully as they should be. He has, 
however, put his finger with remarkable ac- 
curacy on the mistakes made by such men 
as More, Erasmus, and Pole (who is finely 
drawn) in looking “to the sun of learning 
and education to chase away. the shadows 
of superstition . . . hoping that enlightened 
authority, assuming the guidance of reform, 
would make the past slide gently into the 
future.” Many others have made the same 
mistake of trusting to intellectual renais- 
sance when what was called for was what 
came in England, religious reform. 

The second volume begins with Charles, II 
and the Revolution of 1688. It includes the 
reign of the Georges, the struggle against 
Napoleon, the American Revolution, Parlia- 
mentary reform, and the final development 
of the. Empire in the present reign. 

The account of the development of the Do- 
minion of Canada is much more than a 
sketch and should be called a study. 

Our two wars with England are followed 
through with the same broad intelligence 
and certainly without passion, tho some bet- 
ter explanation can be given of Franklin’s 
famous action in transmitting the Hutchin- 
son letters than to call him “ the American 
Solon, who had discredited himself by the 
use of stolen letters.” The apology offered 
for Benedict Arnold—‘ At last despair begot 
treason, and Benedict Arnold conceived the 
design of playing Monk ”—will hardly stand, 
if, as Professor Smith says, Burgoyne’s dis- 
aster, which took place in 1777, when Arnold 
was still loyal, was the turning-point of the 
struggle. Nor was Lafayette “a _ light- 
headed young aristocrat.” There is much 
force in the author’s keen question, “ Had 
Napoleon, by, help of the Americans, tri- 
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umphed over England and European free- 
dom, would Louisiana now be a State of the 
Union?” and in the assertion that the effect 
of the War of 1812 in Canada was to de- 
velop the national feeling of the people and 
make them more intensely loyal than before. 

The book is sometimes trenchant, perhaps 
too trenchant, in criticism. But, on the 
whole, it is sober, progressive in the best 
sense, intensely interesting, and an achieve- 
ment on a new line. 





Notable German Theological 


Works. 


No doubt the ripest fruit of German schol- 
arship in the department of Biblical inter- 
pretation that recent months has produced is 
the massive and almost monumental work of 
Professor Jtilicher, of the University of Mar- 
burg, on the Parables of Christ (Die Gleich- 
nissreden Jesu. 2 Parts. Freiburg, Mohr. 
20 marks), covering nearly one thousand 
solid pages. The first and smaller volume, 
of which a new and revised edition appears, 
and which is devoted to a discussion of par- 
ables in general, originally appeared in 1886, 
and is now accompanied by a second vol- 
ume, with about two-thirds of the whole con- 
tents, in which the individual parables of 
the Lord are interpreted with a fullness and 
a complete equipment of scholarship rare 
in biblical exegesis. Every one of the fifty- 
three sections of the Gospel which Jiilicher 
includes in his list is discussed in its whole 
length, breadth and depth, so as to make it 
practically exhaustive, and which in this 
respect is paralleled probably in the best 
manner by the famous Church Pericope in- 
terpretation of Nebe, which, like Jtilicher’s, 
is a classic of its kind. The Marburg savant, 
probably more than any other university 
man ih Germany, stands nearest in spirit and 
teachings to the brilliant Harnack of Berlin. 
His conception and interpretation of the par- 
ables may strike some as somewhat “ mod- 
ern” and critical, yet throughout is charac- 
terized by positive and evangelical methods 
and results. The book is one for Bible stu- 
dents desirous of independent guides. 

The “Christliche Ethik” (Berlin, Reuther & 
Reichard, pp. 688. Price 10 marks), by Pro- 
fessor Késtlin, of Halle, is also character- 
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ized by a rare ripeness of judgment and 
scholarship. The author is the veteran octo- 
genarian senior of the most popular and 
one of the most positive theological faculties 
in Germany. In these days, when the prac- 
tical problems, of Christianity are in the 
forefront of discussion, the theoretical and 
biblical basis of Christian duties as devel- 
oped and elaborated by such a scholar is 
especially welcome. Késtlin’s Bthics are 
thus well adapted to be placed side by side 
with the works issued in recent years by the 
senior of the Leipzig faculty, Professor 
Luthardt, but differ from these in being less 
historical, more elaborate and in general less 
bound by the conditional limitations of the 
confessions of the Church. Of the two grand 
divisions, the theoretical and the applied, 
into which this volume is divided, the former 
lays the foundation of Christian principles 
deep and wide, and then upon this solid sub- 
stratum the practical part constructs a sys- 
tem of duties and doings that cover the man- 
ifold problems of Christian character at 
work. The technical learning that marks 
this volume does not appear so much on the 
surface, and does not prevent the enjoyment 
of this volume also by those who are not 
professional theologians; indeed, Késtlin 
has written more for the general Christian 
reader than for the specialist. He has never 
been so prolific as many other German uni- 
versity men in literary outputs, his well 
established reputation being based chiefly on 
his Life of Luther and his Theology of 
Luther; but the Hthics are doubtless the 
best work he has published. His position is 
evangelical to the core. The perusal of such 
a mature discussion again emphasizes the 
fact that a work on Ethics should properly 
be the work of a fully developed scholarship. 
Beginners in theological literature writing 
have no call to seek laurels in this field. 
Among the younger university men in the 
land of Luther there is in the theo'»sical de- 
partment probably not one of greater prom- 
ise than the associate professor in Leipzig, 
Dr. Johannes Kuntze, the favorite pupil of 
Professor Luthardt. Kuntze’s recent work, 
entitled “ Glaubensregel, Heilige Schrift und 
Taufbekenntniss”’ (Leipzig, Dérffling und 
Francke, pp. 560. Price 15 marks), is of much 
greater importance for the biblical and ec- 
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clesiastical departments than the somewhat 
peculiar and technical title would suggest. 
In reality it is a discussion on a large scale 
of what is really the central problem of inter- 
national debate in the Protestant churches 
of the world, namely, that of the author- 
ity of the Scriptures in view of the modifi- 
cation of the doctrine of inspiration and of 
the inerrancy of the Word resulting as a ne- 
cessity from the teachings and tenets of 
modern biblical criticism. The necessity of 
such a modification of the formal prin- 
ciple of the Reformation, in the sense that 
the words of the Scriptures are no longer 
authoritative in the juridic and legisla- 
tive, but only in the religio-moral sense, 
is commonly regarded as one of the 
solid and substantial results of theological 
research. Kuntze’s purpose is to test this 
principle by the evidences of earliest Chris- 
tianity, especially in the bearings which the 
great confessional expressions of the primi- 
tive church, the Rule of Faith, and the Bap- 


. tismal Formulas, sustain toward the’ Scrip- 


tures. With a phenomenal command of de- 
tails, usually found in this department only 
in the writings of men like Harnack and 
Th. Zahn, taken from the first literary rec- 


‘ords of the Church, Kuntze demonstrates 


that in that formative and fundamental age 
the Scriptures constituted throughout the 
final court of appeal in all matters of faith 
and life. In other words, the elaborate in- 
vestigations of the Leipzig savant form a 
splendid specimen of scholarship in the de- 
fense of a position which has until recently 
been one of the essential teachings of Evan- 
gelical Protestantism. 

It is not often that a new work on the bib- 
lical Orient is entitled to more than a pass- 
ing notice. This is true, too, of the score of 
accounts of the Holy Land published by the 
scholars who accompanied the Emperor of 
Germany a year ago on his Jerusalem jour- 
ney. Head and shoulder above all the Pales- 
tine literature of the day stands the new 
work of Dr. von Oppenheim, entitled ‘Durch 
den Hauran, die Syrische Wiiste und Meso- 
potamien” (Berlin, Reimer. Price $4.00), of 
which the first volume has just been issued 
with magnificent illustrations and four new 
topographical charts. The author is a recog- 
nized specialist, and has for years been in the 









employment of the Government in Cairo. His 
investigations took him through routes not 
frequented by the average traveler, and on 
the basis of the classical and Arabic litera- 
tures, both ancient and modern, and of the 
best of Western investigations, he describes 
not only what he sees, but also thoroughly 
discusses the ethnology, geography, history, 
archeology, as also the present political and 
social status, of the districts that constitute 
a large portion of the biblical Orient. In 
fact, it is a scholar’s work for scholars, and 
belongs to that class of Palestine literature 
which was inaugurated so ably by the explo- 
rations of the famous American traveler and 
teacher, Professor Robinson. Special inter- 
est is added to this volume by the fact that 
the author has traveled chiefly over the route 
selected for the contemplated Anatolian rail- 
way, to be built under German auspices. 

Not by a theologian, but by a historian of 
international reputation, has been published 
a practically exhaustive collection of materi- 
als and matter on the deluge stories of the 
various peoples of the earth. It is entitled 
“Die Sintflutsagen,” by Professor Usener, 
of the University of Bonn (Bonn, Cohen. 
Price $2.00). Its value lies chiefly in the fact 
that it is such a full and systematic sum- 
mary of deluge stories that it must ever con- 
stitute the basis for the student of compara- 
tive religions to form an intelligent ccncep- 
tion of this most widely spread common 
factor in the religions of the world. Usener 
finds that there are four groups of such 
stories, and that the biblical belongs, altho 
it exists in a modified shape, to one of 
these groups. His interpretation of the sig- 
nificance of this tradition is not always hap- 
py, but this does not lessen the value of his 
exceptionally full compilation of data. 





THE Map or Lire. By William Edward 
Hartpole Lecky. (New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1899. $2.00.) Kew persons are better 
qualified than Mr. Lecky to take a broad 
view of the field of ethics. He knows what 
prodigious changes have taken place in moral 
standards and in human customs, and he is 
correspondingly moderate and cautious in 
his judgments. is maxim is in medio tutis- 
siums ibis. He is not carried away by en- 
thusiasms or prejudices. He may eyen he 
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charged with a cool, if not cold, disposition 
to calculate consequences, rather than to acti. 
according to the dictates of conscience. But 
it is to be remembered that Mr. Lecky is not 
expounding a theory of morals, or discus- 
sing ethical systems. He does assert the 
doctrine of free will; but it has no place in 
his discussion. What he does is to review the 
ordinary events of human life, and to com- 
ment on them in their ethical aspects. He 
considers health and. work and sport; some 
of his chapters treat of money, of marriage, 
of time, of success. The most interesting 
observations are upon the compromises 
which active men, and especially statesmen, 
are compelled to accept. While his tone is 
moderate it is high. He observes “ But of 
all forms of prestige moral prestige is the 
most valuable, and no statesman should for- 
get that one of the chief elements of British 
power is the moral weight that is behind it. 
It is the conviction that British policy is 
essentially honorable and straightforward, 
that the word and honor of its states- 
men and diplomatists may be implicitly 
trusted, and that intrigues and decep- 
tions are wholly alien to their na- 
ture.” We forbear comment on this, and 
content ourselves with heartily commending 
a book illustrated with many apt quotations 
and informed with the practical wisdom of 
a writer who has been not only a student but 
a man of the world. 

ORATORS OF ANCIENT GREECE. Edited by 
Guy Carleton Lee, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins Uni- 


versity. With the Collaboration of Mitchell . 


Carroll, Ph.D., Professor in the Columbian 
University. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. X vols., 8vo. $3.50 the vol.) In every 
particular this a most valuable work, one 
that should be placed in every library, both 
public and private. The present volume 
opens “ The Worid’s Orators” series, and 
covers the earliest period of which we have 
authentic record, beginning 1000 B.C., and 
ending in 323 B.C. It is an admirable se- 
lection to which students will turn with in- 
terest, sure of a comprehensive impression 
of the foundations of human eloquence. 
Criticism of such a work can be condensed 
into mere sentences. We shall await the 
coming of the other nine volumes in the ex- 
pectation of a fine, strong presentation of 
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what the world’s greatest orators have given 
out. As a history by means of practical.ex- 
hibition we can think of nothing better. 
Within the bounds of 366 pages this opening 
volume holds examples of the choicest de- 
liverances of Greek orators, beginning with 
the Homeric report of Achilles’s address to 
the envoys and ending with Deinarchus 
against Demosthenes. Between these ex- 
tremes come in Pericles, Isocrates, Demos- 
thenes, and many others, with their best elo- 
quence. Indeed, it is a beginning which 
promises everything that could be desired in 
a work of its kind. The editor and his corps 
of assistants are scholars of high standing, 
ripe for their task, and the publishers are 
evidently sparing no labor or expense to set 
the series out in attractive form. The bind- 
ing, print, paper and illustrations are admi- 
rable. 

WHERE ANGELS FEAR TO TREAD, AND 
OTHER TALES OF THE SEA. By Morgan Robin- 
son. (New York: The Century Company. 
$1.25.) A bundle of sailor stories and sea- 
yarns of sterling quality, some of them a 
trifle rough, but ali full of the magnetism 
of salt breezes and creaming waves. Mr. 
Robinson writes with a swinging roll of the 
pen, as if the motion of a ship affected his 
arm. It is long since we read fresher tales. 

THE BOW-LEGGED GHOST AND OTHER SrTo- 
Ries. By Leon Mead. (New York: The Wer- 
ner Company.) In this book of sketches 
in prose and verse there is many a moving 
nudge for the risibles of the reader. It is 
a large volume of small things, mostly some- 
what grotesque, out of which glints the hu- 
mor of a man genial to a fault. The au- 
thor’s portrait faces a poem written by 
James Whitcomb Riley. 

THE WHITE TrrRRoR. By Felix Grau. 
Translated from the Provengal by Catherine A. 
Janvier. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50.) Mrs. Janvier’s translation sets be- 
fore the English reading public a strong 
story of the French Revolution and after, in 
which the character sketching shows a mas- 
ter’s hand. Two romances from the same 
writer and translator preceded this. The: 
three form a series remarkable for vigorous 
freshness in both matter and manner. M. 
Grau has studied certain phases of French 
character with espceial reference to the ter- 
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rible period of social and political upheaval 
embracing the revolution, the reign of an- 
archy, and the rise of Napoleon. His ro- 
mances are limited in their scope and simple 
in their composition, but the action is strong- 
ly dramatic, and the incidents are startling 
enough to form a chain ‘of great holding 
power from first chapter to last. 


THE DEFENSE AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Harry Stillwell Edwards. (New York: The 
Century Co. $1.25.) Ever since we first read 
“Two Runaways,” by this author, we 
have been interested in his literary career. 
That was a story bearing the marks of 
genius. Its freshness was unmistakable. In 
the present volume we have many charm- 
ing touches to be thankful for. Mr. Edwards 
writes what he has seen, what he knows, 
and this gives an effect of authenticity. The 
grotesqueries depicted may seem exaggerat- 
ed, but really they are not, they are admi- 
rably true to life. Indeed, Mr. Edwards is 
more than clever at sketching the oddities 
and whimsicalities of the old plantation life 
of both black and white. Nothing could be 
better than the art with which some of these 
scenes are depicted, or rather let us say pro- 
jected. It is masterly, and the stories are 
masterpieces of their kind. 

In Inpia. By G. W. Steevens. (New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.) A book of travel, 
observation and experiences in India by a 
writer who is exceedingly clever in choos- 
ing and presenting his information. No one 
can read these breezy and picturesque pages 
without a certain realization of the glamour 
of travel. No writer since Bayard Taylor 
has excelled Mr. Steevens in the art of hang- 
ing a purple haze over description and in 
striking the surface of incidents with a 
wand that makes the sparks fly. Yet Mr. 
Steevens has little enough in common with 
Taylor. His book is bright, readable, and 
in a way informing. 

My LaDy AND ALLAN Darke. By Charles 
D. Gibson. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50.) A romance out of the 
whole cloth, well told, albeit in a way not al- 
together convincing. The hero sets out to 
join his command to fight the Indians—it is 
in early Virginian days—and is cast away 
on an island, where through a mistake he is 






long held a prisoner. His many adventures 
in attempting to escape furnish the story its 
excitement. A thread of love twinkles from 
page to page and in the end all is well. 

Hotty AND Pizen. By Ruth McEnery Stuart. 
(New York: The Century Co. $1.25.) Five 
sharp and striking pictures, rather than 
stories, of life in the South, or of life as af- 
fected by Southern influences, show Mrs. 
Stuart’s genius at its best. Both stories and 
illustrations are true to the scenes and char- 
acters depicted, and the charm of the au- 
thor’s style makes every page a pleasure. 

PREDICAMENTS. By Louis Evan Shipman. 
(New York: Life Publishing Company. 
$1.50.) These predicaments and the illus- 
trations accompanying them make up a lit- 
tle book of captivating quality. Mr. Ship- 
man’s word sketches lend themselves to Mr. 
C. D. Gibson and Mr. T. K. Hanna, Jr., with 
excellent effect. The pictures tell as much 
as the text. It is all very light and not mem- 
orable, but it is charming while it lasts, a 
cup of literary and artistic highly whipped 
sillibub. 

Tur WHITE Kine oF MANoA. By Joseph 
Hatton. (New York: R. F. Fenno & Com- 
pany. $1.25.) We see no reason why this 
story of Queen Elizabeth’s time should not 
be ranked with the best of recent romances. 
It is full of picturesque vigor, a story cur- 
rent of semi-historic interest runs through it, 
and its love-story is charming. There are 
some features not in accordance with present 
canons of good taste; but they are doubtless 
justified by the times sought to be portrayed. 
As.a broad romance with just enough his- 
tory in it to serve as excuse for the story, 
Mr. Hatton’s book is quite successful. 

THE HumAN Boy. By Eden Phillpotts. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25.) A collec- 
tion of sketches quite breezy and full of 
humor by the author of ‘ Children of .the 
Mist.” Young people will find them amusing, 
and older ones can read them with delight. 

ToLD UNDER THE CHERRY TREES. By Grace 
Le Baron. (Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.00.) 
A book that will captivate children who are 
just beginning to enjoy story-reading. It is 
told with a sweet grace, simply and delicate- 
ly, yet with a fine humorous touch. No bet- 
ter story of its kind has recently appeared. 


EDITORIALS. 


Views of Mr. Beveridge and 
Others. 


THREE types of the American legislator 
in his relation to the problem of the Philip- 
pines were shown during last week’s pro- 
‘ ceedings in the Senate. Mr. Hoar is the 
best example of those in active public life 
who are moved by a sense of duty and the 
promptings of conscience to oppose the pol- 
icy of the Government. We believe he is in 
error, but his honesty and sincerity are be- 
yond question. The unreasonable and nag- 
ging bitterness of Mr. Pettigrew, who is so 
ready to impute low and dishonorable mo- 
tives to those who are not in agreement 
with him, characterizes the worst type of the 
so-called anti-imperialists. The studied elo- 
quence and unfettered imagination of young 
Mr. Beveridge point to another class, whose 
judgment is sound on the main question 
while immature with respect to some details, 
and who make a curious mixture of the prac- 
tical and the ideal, giving undue promi- 
nence to commercial gain and not enough to 
the ideas upon which our institutions are 
founded. 

Mr. Beveridge paints his pictures with 
strong colors, using the most dazzling hues 
for the natural wealth of the islands, the op- 
portunities for Pacific trade which the pos- 
session of them gives, and our mission “ to 
lead in the regeneration of the world” and 
become “ the arbiter of the destinies of man- 
kind;” while he reserves the darkest and 
most gloomy for the character and intellec- 
tual capacity of the islanders. It may be 
that by holding the islands we shall gain 
unending commercial supremacy, that Ma- 
nila will surpass Liverpool “in the time of 
men now living,” that the Pacific is to be- 
come an American lake, and that the climate 
makes the archipelago an earthly paradise, 
altho there is room for a shade of doubt on 
this point; but we must question his asser- 
tion that not more than 1,000 men “in all 
the archipelago” are capable of self-govern- 


ment, and that there’ are not 100 in a popula- 
tion of 10,000,000 who “comprehend even 
what Anglo-Saxon self-government means.” 
Mr. Beveridge has. made a brief visit to the 
islands, it is true, but we must give some 
weight to the testimony of the members of 
the Philippine Commission and other au- 
thorities who have spent more time there. 
His scheme of government is in accord with 
his measure of the islanders’ character. We 
“ must never forget” that we are “ dealing 
with children.” There should be, he says, a 
Governor-General, who may have a council 
exercising only advisory powers; subordi- 
nate appointed rulers in the provinces and 
districts, with inspectors making frequent 
tours; and American judges—all ‘‘ backed by 
the necessary force.” Attendance at school 
must be compulsory, and no language but 
fHnglish must be taught. No promise of the 
voter’s franchise should be given until the 
people have been prepared for it; but he 
adds that there should be “a gradual, slow 
and careful introduction of the best Fili- 
pinos ’—meaning, we suppose, the one hun- 
dred who “ comprehend ”—into the “ work- 
ing machinery of the Government.” All this 
savors too much of despotism; the iron hand 
is shown in it from the beginning. Fortu- 
nately there is no reason to expect that this 
scheme will be regarded with favor by Con- 
gress or the President. To insist upon the 
use of no language but English in schools 
and courts would be one serious blunder. 
Tariff discrimination in favor of American 
imports, which he recommends, would be 
another. Our treaty with Spain practically 
forbids it for ten years, and our policy con- 
cerning ‘the open door” also stands in the 
way. 

We warmly commend Mr. Beveridge’s ar- 
gument for the selection of Americans of the 


‘highest type for office in the Philippines. 


His plan, he says, could be successful only 
in the hands of brave, stainless, and incor 
ruptible administrators, the “ highest exam- 
ples of our civilization.” There is one of 
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these in Cuba now, he remarks, and “we 
have thousands like him.” How are they-to 
be brought forward ? 

“ Necessity will produce them. Let no one 

fear that our party workers will seek to fill 
these places without regard to fitness. I know 
well this most maligned and most valuable class 
of American citizens, the precinct committee- 
men and party workers in the country districts 
of the republic; and if we truthfully, bravely 
state the situation at the outset, these very poli- 
ticians will insist most strenuously of all on the 
highest possible qualification in the administra- 
tion of our possessions.” 
Far be it from us to question the wisdom 
and loyalty of the precinct party workers of 
Indiana; but we must suggest that their 
ideas as to fitness and the highest qualifica- 
tion for responsible and high-salaried office 
may not be all that can be desired. What is 
needed to fill civil offices in the islands is a 
rigid enforcement of the principles of civil 
service reform. These principles have not 
commonly been accepted and supportgd joy- 
fully by the precinct party workers either in 
our cities or in the country districts. We 
cannot at present look to them with confi- 
dence for the selection of the peers of Gen- 
eral Wood, and in States where they are con- 
trolled by political dictators we cannot rely 
upon the Quays and Crokers and Platts for 
a supply of such administrators. We be- 
lieve, with Mr. Beveridge, that there are 
many such men in our country, but we also 
believe that to find and utilize them the agen- 
cies and influences which he prefers are not 
the most trustworthy. We agree with him 
in expecting that the example of admirable 
government by appointed officers in the is- 
lands would exert an elevating influence 
upon municipal and other governments at 
home, in respect to which the efforts of pre- 
cinct party workers have left something to 
be desired. The experience of England in 
this matier is instructive. 

If Mr. Beveridge could acquire a part of 
Mr. Hoar’s abounding love of liberty and 
charity for inferior or unfortunate races, 
and if there should be transferred to Mr. 
Hoar a part of Dr. Schurman’s knowledge 
of the Filipinos as they are, and of his abil- 
ity to see the nation’s present duty to the 
islanders and its own soldiers, the attitude of 
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both these gentlemen toward this problem 
would be changed for the better. Dr. 
Schurman in his views and recommenda- 
tions is as eminent in one field as General 
Wood is in another. How useful he would 
be in the Senate at the present time! With 


the argument of Mr. Hoar in his brief reply 


to Mr. Beveridge, and with the answer to 
it, the readers of THE INDEPENDENT are al- 
ready familiar, for we published both some 
time ago. The case of Mr. Pettigrew ap- 
pears to be hopeless. He can see nothing in 
the course of the Government and the pol- 
icy of a great majority of Americans but 
treachery, duplicity, greed and dishonor; 
while the President is revealed to him as a 
“puny” politician anxiously scheming to 
procure a renomination which would be 
given to him by hearty acclamation if the 
convention should be held to-morrow. 





Gifts to the Public. 


WE must thank the Chicago Tribune for its 
grouping of the statistics of 1899. We have 
already commented on its figures for the 
lynchings of the year. The donations and be- 
quests for public causes and institutions it 
finds to be far in advance of those for any 


‘previous year. The grand total is $79,278,000. 


Andrew Carnegie gave $2,528,700 for li- 
braries in twenty-one localities in different 
parts of the country. Thirty-four persons 
made gifts of $100,000 or more each for vari- 
ous objects. To charities there were given or 
bequeathed a total of $13,036,676; to churches, 
$2,961,593; to libraries, $5,012,400; to muse- 
ums and art galleries, $2,686,500, and to insti- 
tutions of learning the magnificent sum of 
$55,581,817, exceeding all other gifts put to- 
gether. 

These figures give occasion for considerable 
theught. They show, in the first place, that 
there exists among us a prevailing civic con- 
science. In no other country in the world are 
so many and so large gifts made to the greai 
public. They show that we are beginning to 


; recognize that men of wealth have an obliga- 


tion, living or dying, to do good with their 
money. It is sometimes said that it is a dis- 
grace for a Bostonian to die without a be- 
quest to Harvard College. Something of the 
same feeling now extends over the country. 
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When a rich man’ dies, especially if he has 
not been dispersing during his lifetime, one 
looks to see if he has made any public be- 
quests. Jf he has not, we raise a more need- 
ed prayer for the repose of his soul. 

The preponderance of ‘gifts for universities, 
colleges. and academies is right; we would 
have it so. And it is right that the large in- 
stitutions, with their multitudes of students 
and rich graduates, should receive the largest 
gifts. Each man must build the wall against 
his own house; each must give to what he is 
most interested. in, and what he knows the 
most about. To him that hath shall be given, 
is a good old rule. And yet, while, we would 
have more millions given to our still needy 
largest universities, it should be remembered 
that the need of some other institutions in 
our newer country, unsupplied with strong 
colleges, ‘is still greater. There ought to be 


large gifts for colleges and academies for our 


mountaineers, the people from whom came 
Abraham Lincoln; and good endowments are 
required sadly for the best institutions for 
the higher education of the Southern negroes, 
and also for those schools that provide indus- 
trial training. And we are surprised that so 
few remember with large gifts the American 
colleges for young men and women estab- 
lished abroad. No other demand is greater, 
and no other work more profitable. Who 
can measure what Robert College and the 
American College for Girls at Constantinople 
and the Syrian Protestant College at Beirut 
have done for the ncarer East, and what sim- 
ilar institutions have done in the further 
Orient. 

The period of great gifts for hospitals 
seems to be passing, and now is the era for 
the endowment of public libraries. Here Mr. 
Carnegie has done a magnificent work, and 
his example is stirring up others. Scarce any 
ambition can be wiser than that which would 
put good books into the homes of the poorest, 
and give to every boy and girl the privilege 
of intellectual growth. 

We are a little surprised that the amounts 
given to parks, museums and art galleries is 
not proportionately larger. Such institutions 
must surely come into greater prominence. 
At this time, when science is developing, 
when the world is being explored for its 
treasures, when the ruins of the New World 
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and the Old are being opened and searched, 
the city whose museum has the means to 
make collections will have a great advantage 
for students in the succeeding years. The 
University of Pennsylvania has set a good 
example in this matter, through its generous 
friends. 

Our present law governing tax on bequests 
suggests one other point. The law may be 
modified, and should be, so that a bequest to 
the public shall pay no more tax than a be- 
quest to a near relative. We doubt if it 
ought to pay as much. But so long as the 
law stands-as it is, those who contemplate 
making a bequest to a benevolent society or 
any other public institution should consider 
whether that gift should not be made during 
life. An admirable way for those who de- 
pend on their income is the annuity system, 
by which a missionary society or a college 
receives the gift and pays a five or six per 
cent. annuity during life. Mrs. Leland Stan- 
ford has lately made a magnificent gift of 
this soft to the university which bears her 
son’s name. 





Malietoa on Samoan Partition. 


THE cable brings us the summary of a let- 
ter published in the London Times, which 
purports to have been written by King “‘ Mal- 
ietoa’’ Tanumafili' in denunciation. of the 
partition of Samoa. We are not surprised that 
as he is about to be dismissed by the Ger- 
mans from the office that gives him fifty dol- 
lars' a month, when he can collect it, he 
might object to the change, but when we 
read the substance of the letter we are 
strongly reminded of the Piggott letters 
which were imposed on 7'he Times in the heat 
of the Parnell controversy. 

Remember that his barefoot Majesty is 
barely of years of discretion and has never 
been beyond his own little South Pacific 
islets. The letter signed with his name pro- 
tests against the partition of Samoa, calls it 
a crime equal to the dismemberment of Po- 
land, Denmark or France, and says it makes 
The Hague Conference the greatest farce of 
the century. All this might be plausible, but 
it is not the voice of Malietoa. 

The letter then surprises one by its bitter 
attack on the missionaries. Yet this is the 
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youth who was lately charged with being a_sionaries live in palatial concrete houses with 
puppet of the London Mission and a theolog- all the luxuries their countries can afford.” 
ical student unfit to reign. The charges There is nothing palatial about the house in 
which are made in this letter against the which any missionary in Samoa lives; the 
teachers whom he has to thank for all he is most that can be said is that the effort has 
are the following: They have introduced the been made to secure common comfort and 
discord of warring sects. ‘They live in “con- that effort has not been any too successful. 
crete” palaces. ‘They make the Samoans In Samoa imported lumber, and that is the 
pay for Bibles and prayer-books. They take only kind, is very expensive. The cheapest 
up collections. To these specific charges houses are built with walls of rough stone 
against missionaries he adds the charge and plaster. The stones may be picked up 
against civilization in bulk that it is by no anywhere, the lime is within reach and calls 
means as good as the primitive state of sav- for no more manufacture than is involved in 
agery which it has displaced, and that it breaking twigs from the fragile coral and 
decimates the race by contagious disease and throwing it into a bonfire, and every mission- 
liquor. The specific portion of this latter ary has put his own hands to the hard work 
charge may be discussed very briefly. There of building. 
has been but one serious epidemic of any The letter then jumps from Samoa to 
contagious disease in Samoa, the measles, Tonga, and mentions as a sample of mission- 
and the total of deaths was barely above one ary wickedness that the Wesleyan mission- 
thousand in a population of at least 35,000, aries there collected a hundred thousand 
and it has more than once happened that the dollars at a single meeting. That looks 
mail steamers have been refused all com- extravagant. The Wesleyan Society has had 
munication with the shore just because of no missions in the Tonga Islands for some 
the existence of a single case of this infantile years, and the churches there are self-sup- 
disease aboard. As to liquor, it is so rare porting and connected with Australian con- 
to see any Samoan under its influence in the ferences, and if this large sum was ,ever 
slightest degree that it proves that the pro- raised it was for expenditure by the people 
hibitior vr its sale to the islanders is rigidly themselves, and they were no worse for it. 
enforced. It is as clear as possible that this letter to 
The author of the Malietoa letter charges. 7'he Times is an impudent forgery. Malietoa 
that the missionaries have introduced reli- cannot write such English as this letter is 
gious hatreds. The contrary is the case in couched in. No Samoan would write such 
Samoa. The late war there was political, sentiments as are expressed in it. This is 
not religious. The missionary bodies repre- not the hand of.a king, but the gin or chloral- 
sented are, in order of their membership, the inspired doing of some beachcomber who has 
London Mission, Wesleyans, Marist priests, under false pretenses secured the king’s sig- 
Mormons. There is so little rivalry or pros- nature. 
elytizing between these different faiths that 
all alike depend on the London Mission for : 
their printed matter, except of course that The Op caine of Turkey. 
the Catholics supplement the Protestant In Central Asia Minor there is a tableland 
books with their own service books. The of considerable extent and of great fertility. 
Londoi Mission publishes, among other The people have a proverb in regard to it: 
things, a monthly news and religious maga- “Jf the world is hungry Bozuk can satisfy. 
zine in Samoan, O le Solu (‘The Torch ’’) and_ it, but if Bozuk is hungry the world is not 
it is a very creditable piece of work. Now it sufficient.” Other sections there are, certain- 
is a fact that Catholic villages subscribe for ly not less rich in the products of the soil, 
this magazine just as numerously as the wliile the great Mesopotamia plain, with its 
Protestant villages, and all read it with great wondrous depth of dark rich loam, might be 
attention. There is little evidence of sect dis- the granary of Europe as. it was of Rome. 
sensions in such things as that. There are, too, the rough mountains of the 
The letter proceeds to say that “the mis- Black Sea coast with their stores of coal and 
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iron; the rich copper veins where the Taurus 
enters Kurdistan, not to speak of others still 
hid, perhaps, under the plea of the Pasha at 
Adana, who, when asked to allow a coal 
mine in his territory to be worked, replied: 
“If God Almighty had intended that coal to 
be used he would have put it on the surface 
where men could get it. He had not done so, 
and it was flat blasphemy to undertake ‘to 
do what God never intended should be done.” 

These immense resources have been at once 
the hope and the despair of all who have 
been interested in the welfare of the empire. 
Properly developed, they would remove all 
fear of famine or necessary poverty, yet 
at the same time they furnished the excuse 
for a policy of repression such as the world 
has never seem The Turk is not a business 
man, and he knows perfectly well, as well as 
the Transvaal Boer, whom indeed he some- 
what resembles, that once allow the mines, 
the commerce, even the agriculture, to be 
pushed by the same forces that have devel- 
oped Europe, the Ottoman rule, in reality if 
not in form, must yield. That was the great 
offense of the Armenians. They were in 
touch, or supposed to be, with the capitalists 
of Europe, and the methods that gave the 
Rothschilds their grip on Austria, France and 
even Germany. The experiment at Sassun 
showed that they had no political backers, 
and then followed Harput, Erzrum, Constan- 
tinople and the long list of horrors. The 
Greeks would have shared the same fate but 
for the protection of Russia and the fact that 
they fringe the coast instead of permeating 
the interior. Since the massacres there has 
been a steadily continued repression, scarce- 
ly less harmful than the direct violence. 
Every effort for trade has been hampered. 
The movement of the people has been re- 
stricted until “interstate commerce” has 
practically disappeared, and the different 
provinces are as isolated from each other as 
if separated by mountain ranges or impass- 
able rivers. From every quarter has come a 
great plea for help, not so much from direct 
cruelty as from the grip that was fast upon 

“the throat of all enterprise. 

Relief has come, or is coming as we hope, 
for certainty in the Orient is only expressed 
in the past tense, and from an entirely un- 
expected quarter, During the whole of this 


century the strife for European control in 
the Turkish Empire has been between Russia 
and England. France has occasionally in- 
jected an effort, as in Egypt against the 
Mamelukes and in Syria at the time of the 
Druse massacres, but beyond a recognized 
position as defender of the Catholic inter- 
ests, primarily in Palestine, she has not been 
an effective power. England’s interests have 
been in the direction of opening the empire to 
trade; Russia’s in that of closing it to all 
improvement, that she might the easier, 
when opportunity offered, foreclose the mort- 
gage she claimed to have received from the 
Byzantine Empire. English capitalists year 
after year sought concessions for railroads, 
but were obliged to content themselves with 
a short line from Smyrna, paralleled by a 
French line. Then England found herself so 
weighted with responsibilities elsewhere that 
she practically resigned Turkey to its fate. 
Russia, deeming her case secure, turned her 
attention to Siberia and Central Asia. 

Meanwhile Germany has been waking up. 
The consolidation of the empire was followed 
by a development of great rapidity and ex- 
tent, and her merchants were reaching out 
for foreign trade. The young Emperor, cast- 
ing his eye over the world, looked at Asia 
Minor and learned of the conditions that had 
enticed English investors and which Russia 
had sought to hide that she might in time 
appropriate them. He had no ambition for 
war, but was apparently fascinated by the 
opportunity for Oriental diplomacy. When 
the Greek war broke out he won the grati- 
tude of the Sultan by his very practical sup- 
port. There was probably less of charity in 
it than perhaps even Abdul-Hamid suspected, 
and ever since German surveyors and cap- 
italists have gone hand in hand with German 
consuls and diplomats until now what some 
have feared was impracticable has been ac- 
complished, and a clear concession given 
which will open up a road by which the great 
wealth of the empire may enter the markets 
of the world. 

What will be the result? Politically, it is 
not yet entirely evident. Russia’s displeas- 
ure is manifest, and her purpose is illustrated 
by the proposition to build a railway of her 
own from Kars to Erzrum, bringing Eastern 
Turkey under the immediate watch of St. 
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Petersburg. Russian papers are professing 
to rejoice in the introduction of a new ele- 
ment in the political control of the Persian 
Gulf, but there is still a note of alarm very 
evident. England is heartily pleased, and 
there is good reason to believe that not mere- 
ly her assent but her assistance was given to 
the project. For the people themselves it 
will be, next to a complete reform in the 
Government, the greatest boon possible. It 
will give employment to multitudes; it will 
break down the barriers against intercom- 
munication; it will revive hope and stimulate 
energy; perhaps, most of all, it will throw the 
searchlight of European observation into 
many 4 nook of Turkish oppression, and ren- 
der impossible any repetition of the past 
quarter of a century. The good, however, is 
still in the future, possible and probable, not 
yet actual. To make it actual will require 
time, patience, perseverance and the cordial 
support of fellow nations, especially Great 
Britain and the United States. As America 
has helped to open China, so Germany has 
helped to open Turkey. The two should go 
hand in hand. 





TuosE of us who live in a community 
where divorces are comparatively rare, and 
where one hardly knows a divorced man or 
woman. can scarcely believe that therearesec- 
tions of the United States where the divorces 
reach nearly or quite a third of the number 
of marriages. But in The Churchman the 
Rev. Henry B. Restarick gives the statistics 
of divorce in Los Angeles County, Cal. In 
1867 there were 132 marriages to 6 divorces, 
or one to nineteen; in 1886 the figures were, 
marriages, 586; divorces, 62, or one to nine; 
in 1898, marriages, 1,380; divorces, 396, or 
ene to three and a half. In the three first 
months of last year there were 115 divorces, 
bringing up the ratio to one in three. In San 
Diego County there were, in nine months, 
190 marriages to 62 divorces. This record is 
simply horrible. A man who is tired of a 
woman gets a divorce, or compels her to do 
so, with less trouble than he would get a de- 
cree of insolvency, and marries another, and 
repeats the process a year or two later. What 
we need is to secure uniform divorce legisla- 
tion, such as is sought by the Divorce Re- 
form League, which is now considering a bill 
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to prevent migratory divorces and similar 
frauds; and another which shall limit the 
causes for divorce to adultery, extreme cru- 
elty, habitual drunkenness, imprisonment for 
felony, and desertion for a term of years. 





It is reported from Washington that the 
pending treaties of reciprocity with France, © 
Argentina and the British West Indies may 
be rejected by the Senate, and that negotia- 
tions for a similar treaty with Germany have 
been suspended because the fate of these oth- 
ers is uncertain. The treaties with the West 
Indies are opposed by the fruit growers and 
the makers of beet sugar; the wool growers 
of Ohio and several of the States which re- 
cently were Territories protest against the re- 
duction of the duty on coarse wool by one- 
fifth in the Argentine treaty; the treaty with 
France is attacked by manufacturers of jew- 
elry and knit goods; and the tobacco growers 
who demand that the duties on Porto Rican 
products shall be retained appear to be assist- 
ing the opponents of the reciprocity agree- 
meuts. The reductions of our duties in all. 
these treaties are slight, having been restrict- 
ed by the terms of the Dingley tariff law, 
and are the price of valuable concessions 
from the other side which would surely and 
largely increase our exports of agricultural 
products as well as manufactured goods. The 
foremost opponents of the treaties are certain 
Republican Senators who seem to have for- 
gotten the following passages in the latest 
national platform of their party: 

““ We believe the repeal of the reciprocity ar- 
rangements negotiated by the last Republican 
administration was a national calamity, and we 
demand their renewal and extension on such 
terms as will equalize our trade with other na- 
tions, remove the restrictions which now ob- 
struct the sale of American products in the ports 
of other countries, and secure enlarged markets 
for the products of our farms, forests and fac- . 
tories. 

“Protection and reciprocity are twin meas- 
ures of Republican policy, and go hand in hand. 
Democratic rule has recklessly struck down 
both, and both must be re-established. Protec- 
tion for what we produce; free admission for~ 
the necessaries of life which we do not produce; 
reciprocal agreements of mutual interest which 
gain open markets for us in return for our open 
market to others. Protection builds up do- 
mestic industry and trade and secures our own 
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market for ourselves; reciprocity builds up for- 
eign trade and finds an outlet for our surplus.” 
Provision for reciprocal treaties was made in 
the Dingley bill, Mr. Kasson was appointed 
Commissioner, and after much negotiation 
important treaties have been made. Are 
they now to be rejected, and the policy of 
reciprocity repudiated, by Republican votes 
in the Senate? We hope not. These treaties 
showd be ratified, not only because they were 
promised to the country by the party which 
has negotiated them, but also for the more 
important reason that they will serve the 
interests of the American people. 





St. Lovis is an inviting field for municipal 
reform. During the last six months of 1899 
the House of Delegates in that city refused 
to act upon ordinances for a renewal of con- 
tracts with the electric lighting companies 
for lighting the parks and public buildings. 
The only explanation published is that a ma- 
jority ring in this branch of the municipal 
legislature had failed to obtain its price 
from the companies. Finally, the ordinances 
were reported adversely, and the report was 
approved by a vote of more than two to one. 
The old contracts having expired on January 
1st, the companies turned off the lights. The 
indignant citizens held mass meetings, and 
on the 12th inst. several hundred of them at- 
tempted to force an entrance to the chamber 
where the Delegates were in session. The 
doors were locked against them, but revolv- 
ers were drawn, and there were several 
fights in progress between citizens and mem- 
bers of the House when a riot call brought 
the police on the scene to restore order. A 
committee of citizens was then admitted to 
the meeting, and as lynching had-been sug- 
gested by the press and the mob as punish- 
ment for the ring, the House was led by 
fright to surrender. The rejected ordinances 
were taken up and passed by unanimous 
vote to a first reading, and the enactment of 
them has since been completed. If the civic 
spirit which degenerated into mob violence 
last week had been awakened and utilized 
when these Delegates were nominated and 
elected, this House might now be controlled 
by an honest majority and not by a ring 
which can be diverted from jobbery and in- 
duced to perform the duties of legislators 
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only by threats of lynch law from large mobs 
of citizens. The honest residents should be 
able to break up this ring at the next elec- 
tion. 





THe Catholic press of this country is al- 
most, if not quite, unanimously in favor of 
the Boers and against the British in the pres- 
ent war. This illustrates how much political 
may override religious prepossession. Our 
Catholic press is still mostly Irish or Ger- 
man, and therefore anti-English. Under Brit- 
ish rule in South Africa the Catholics have 
equal political rights; under Transvaal rule 
they have very few rights. Under the pres- 
ent Transvaal law, if one applies for office— 
we quote: “‘ Proof must be inclosed that ap- 
plicant is a member of a Protestant church.” 
There is no religious liberty about that. To 
be a member of the First or Second Volks- 
raad a man “ must believe in the Revelation 
of God as set forth in his Holy Word.” Pres- 
ident Kruger has urged the repeal of these 
disqualifying laws, but this has not yet been 
accomplished. In his address to the Volks- 
raad he says: 

“ Altho the Roman Catholics persecuted us in 

former years, we may not now go to work in 
the same way and try to exclude them from 
burgher rights. If one excludes all Ro- 
man Catholics and admits all Protestants, then 
we would lose sight of the fact that there are in 
our days Protestants who are deniers of God, 
and who simply call themselves Protestants 
merely as being in opposition to Roman Catho- 
lies.” 
He makes a long Biblical argument against 
the exclusion of Jews from burgher rights, 
and shows himself a real reformer, but he 
did not carry the Volksraad. The only pro- 
scriptive Protestant country in the world is 
in South Africa. 





WE observe that a number of our denom- 
inational journals declare that President 
Schurman’s plea that only one sort of Prot- 
estantism should be sent to the Philippines 
is quite impracticable. That is, they say, no 
“open door,” no “ freedom of religion,” and 
no denomination must be “shut out.” Of 
course not. But to give one Protestant 
Christianity to the Philippines is not the 
same as to allow but one denomination to 
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send its missionaries to Luzon or Mindanao. 
The union can be made right here at home. 
Why cannot the missionary boards of the 
Methodists, Presbyterians, Congregational- 
ist, Baptists, if not Episcopalians, agree that 
their mission churches shall organize them- 
selves together as a single body, the way 
that six or eight missionary societies have 
agreed as to their Japanese churches, so that 
the natives shall see and have no division 
between them ? Does this involve too much 
sacrifice of denominational pride? That 
kind of sacrifice is Christian. It is perfectly 
feasible. The way to do it is to do it. 





....8o0me good temperance people seem to 
be greatly exercised over the experiments of 
Professor Atwater, of Wesleyan University, 
on alcohol, reported last week to the Chem- 
ical Society. It is a matter of not the slight- 
est real importance to the advocates of total 
abstinence whether or not alcohol can be as- 
similated as food. That it is a poison, also, to 
use a very indefinite word, and does a very 
great injury to the system, is much more 
patent. All the evil that Professor Atwater’s 
investigations can do is to the use and sale 
of text books which have, without evidence 
from experiment, asserted that it cannot to 
any degree be assimilated. It was a reck- 
less and unwarranted assertion, and its refu- 
tation will only do good to the cause of tem- 
perance by putting temperance where it 
belongs, and clearing out untenable rubbish. 

.... Conditions under the black rule in San 
Domingo cannot be quite as bad as is some- 
times represented. The French have lately 
made a very heavy demand for a large 
amount of money due from the Dominican 
Government in payment of old debts. The 
French Consul wished to get control of the 
budget of the country in order to satisfy 
these demands, whereupon the Dominican 
women offered to sacrifice their jewlery, if 
necessary, to preserve the independence of 
the country, and a popular subscription to 
meet the French demand has resulted in do- 
nations largely in excess of the claim. This 
is the country which the United States Sen- 
ate refused to accept under General Grant’s 
administration. 


....We thank Robert Hiil for his vigototid 
prvtest in the December number of The Na- 
tional Geographical Magazine against the 
spelling Puerto Rico, the one noticeable 
blunder of the Board of Geographic Names 
which they ought to have gracefully cor- 
rected. Mr. Hill is not only our best traveler, 
writer and geologist, so far as Spanish Amer- 
ica is concerned, but also a good American, 
and has the right idea about the absorption 
of foreign words into our language. It 
would be enough to spoil the good temper of 
our children or their parents to have to say 
Porto Rico and spell Puerto Rico. 


....A Unitarian, but one who cared noth- 
ing for Unitarianism, Dr. Martineau, who 
died last week in his ninety-fifth year, pre- 
sented to the world the spectacle of a noble 
religious philosopher. What he did not be- 
lieve was not important to him, but his faith 
in the indwelling God was fervent, and his 
grasp of moral obligations was compulsive 
and inspiring. He was a powerful foe of 
Materialism, and. did much to recover think- 
ing people from the philosophic pit into 
which they were in danger of falling when 
evolution gained its victory. 


..-.We hope Governor Brady’s article on 
Alaska will be read. Think of that long 
coast without a lighthouse. Think of only 
$30,000 appropriated for schools. Think of 
no telegraphic connection with the United 
States. Think of no land survey and no pos- 
sibility of locating a homestead. Think of 
only one court for that immense territory, 
where there are no railroads. Congress must 
not forget Alaska. We are glad that Gov- 
ernor Brady wants citizenship for the Indians 
who are fitted for it. 


....1t will now be rather late for anybody 
to stop the current which comes from Lake 
Michigan to wash out the Chicago River. 
Cincinnati pours its drainage into the Ohio 
River, and St.-Louis into the Mississippi, 
each regardless of the health of towns below, 
and Chicago has the same right as they to 
make a sewage outflow into her neavest river. 
The possible lowering of the depth of the 
lake is really a more serious matter. 











God’s Way with the Human 
Spirit. 
By Robert E. Speer. 


LAsT summer, at Northfield, before going 
in to speak at one of the meetings, I was sit- 
ting under a tree on “ Round Top,” thinking 
over the words I proposed to speak. The soft 
winds blew up the valley, and the morning 
sun fell on the Connecticut like light on a 
sinuous silver cord. The familiar and irre- 
pressible desire of the Christian heart rose 
yearningly. What would it not be worth to 
step back over eighteen centuries and stand 
with Jesus in Galilee, see his face, feel his 
hand, listen to his voice, breathe the divine 
fragrance of his presence, and receiving di- 
rectly from his lips the message, go in with 
the spell of his companionsbip, sensible, visi- 
ble, to speak his word, to the people? Who 
_has not felt this desire? The poets sing it: 
“Oh, to have seen thee through the vineyards 
wander!” 

It is in our hymns— 

** When he called little children like lambs to his 
fold, 

I should like to have been with him then.” 


And yet, as I thought about it, I began 
to perceive more clearly than ever the mis- 
leading nature of such desires. How many 
of his disciples understood him? Was it 
not expedient for them that he should go 
away that they might know him absent, as 
present they could never know him? They 
just began to live, to behold luminously, and 
to serve with a free spirit when the material 
presence was removed. “Tell me, Lord, 
what to say and do. Tell me audibly,” we 
pray. “A little while and ye shall not see 
me,” he replies. “Then ye shall live. Be- 
cause I live ye shall live also.” 

We want the mechanical direction, the 
coercion of the spirit by external pressure on 
sense. He wants men who will spontaneous- 
ly do his will from the leap and spring of the 
spirit within. ‘ Henceforth I call you not 
servants, for the servant doth not enter into 
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his lord’s thoughts, but is directed by order 


and injunction. I call you friends, for you 
know my mind, and will do my will not asa 
commandment from without, but as a divine 
sympathy within.” 

God has an infinite respect for the human 
spirit. We see it constantly in the fashion 
of the spirit of God’s Son. There was a 
dignity, a self respect in Jesus, showing the 
supremacy of the spirit within over all ordi- 
nance or impediment without. Unlettered, 
aceording to the standard of his day, he 
commanded the admiration of Jerusalem for 
his skill of speech. Claiming to be the Mes- 
siah, he bore himself in such a way that 
many Jews said, “If this man is not the 
Christ, then the Christ will be like this man 
when he comes.” His self constraint, his 
suppressed knowledge, his peace in turmoil 
and his calm in death were revelations of the 
supremacy of his inner spirit over the outer 
world. 

And in his dealing with men, God has been 
striving to show them that he solicits an in- 
ner understanding. When he might have 
thundered, he said, “ Let us reason.” When 
his Son might have called his waiting le- 
gions, or hurled Jerusalem into Gehenna, he 
pled, “‘ Ye will not come to me.” “ Behold I 
stand and knock.” The old dispensation was 
intended to be the divine education of the hu- 
man spirit. The Jews hardened it into a ritual 
and a statute. So Jesus cried, “ Ye have 
been fed on rule and form and ordinance. I 
call you to the inner vitality of things. My 
words are not utterances or enactments. 
They are spirit and life. My deep calleth to 
your deep.” 

This is true religion. The Father is seek- 
ing for men who will worship him in spirit 
and in truth. Gerizim, Ebal or Jerusalem 
matters not. And men do not like this kind 
of religion. We want priest and pope to tell 
us to obey as we bow to council and creed, 
and ask them to think for us. Religious in- 
stitution and doctrinal expression have their 
place. ‘“ Oh, human heart lie on my heart,” 

“Human spirit,” 
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the Father is | crying. 
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pleads the Divine Spirit, “unseal and be 
free, sway to my breath, come, 
“Fly, as the marsh hen flies, 
In the freedom that fills all the space ’twixt the 
earth and the skies!” 

Of course, this makes ‘religion more diffi- 
cult, just as life is harder than death, fuller 
of peril and perplexity and pain. But then, 
such religion as this is sonship and freedom, 
not mechanism and slavery. And the his- 
toric Christ supplies objectively all need- 
ful corrective. And herein lies the moral 
meaning of life. This alone gives moral 
value to life. There is no moral value in ex- 
ternals, even in external statutes or state- 
ments of religion. Morality lies in the sway 
of the inner spirit, rising above ceremonies 
and priests, piercing through the forms of 
words which hint but do not hold the life 
that was through law and gospel, prophet and 
apostle, but was in the divine Spirit and the 
responding spirit of man alone. God will 
discipline the human soul in himself, and God 
is more than his garments or his tokens, and 
he who mistakes these for God, who pants 
after these rather than, as the hart after the 
water brooks, for God, the living God, is as 
one who says “I see,” and lo! his eyes are 
blind. 

So I ceased coveting the companionship of 
Christ in the flesh by the running brooks and 
the rippled sea of Galilee, and was content to 
ask that the spirit of life in Christ Jesus 
which has made me free from the law of sin 
and death, might keep me free for the law of 
sympathy and service and love, “until he 
come.” 

New York Cirv. 





Dr. De Costa’s Loss of Faith 
in the Scriptures. 


By Leonard Woolsey Bacon, D.D. 

I Am seriously concerned for the earnest 
and honest Dr. De Costa in his blind rush 
into the dark in quest of something to sus- 
tain his confidence in the credibility of the 
Holy Scriptures... The course of the critical 
study of the sacred books has been indeed 
profoundly disturbing to our customary 
methods of statement and argument; and 
many a soul has been in danger, in conse- 
quence of such studies, of making shipwreck 





of faith. But few men have felt themselves 
impelled to such extremes of unbelief as Dr. 
De Costa seems to have reached. The most 
adventurous explorers in the field of the 
higher criticism have commonly kept some — 
foothold of historical conviction, from which 
in some cases they have recovered lost 
ground. If the genuineness of some of the 
Pauline Epistles came into question, the un- 
questionable ones remained, and were held 
with all the more inexpugnable confidence. 
If the date of the fourth Gospel was brought 
low into the second century, the testimony 
of the Synoptic Gospels was accepted as 
more nearly contemporary and authentic. 
And even when parts of these seemed to be 
lost in the fiercely heated crucible of critical 
investigation, it was that “ things that could 
not be shaken might remain;” the core of 
the Gospels, in the primeval tradition com- 
mon to the four, was still left to them, keep- 
ing them in touch with the historic and liv- 
ing Christ. Much was lost from the intelli- 
gent apprehension of Christian doctrine; but 
the basis of faith was not wholly gone. 
These scrutinizing questioners of the written 
word might still be believers on the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

But of all those who have been disturbed 
by the progress of critical study, we know 
not any who has been so completely swept 
off his feet as Dr. De Costa. According to - 
his statement (for the reading of which I am 
indebted to some unknown Catholic friend) 
he is now at the point at which he believes, . 
so far as he may be said to believe anything, 
that there is nothing in all the New Testa- 
ment that is one whit more worthy of cred- 
ence than the fable of Bel and the Dragon. 
We would not do injustice to his position; 
but his language seems quite unmistakable; 
and, indeed, under the authority under which 
he has now placed himself, he is not now at 
liberty to hold any other position than this. 
There have doubtless been men calling them- 
selves Catholic who have distinguished 
among the books of the Roman canon those 
of greater and of less authority. But such 
as these are not sound and orthodox Cath- 
olics. The Councils both of Trent and of 
the Vatican are at one on this point, and 
both of them, absolutely inexorable in refus- 
ing to the Gospels any higher sanction or 








stronger claim to the confidence of Chris- 
tians, than the tales of Bel and the Dragon 
and of Susanna and the Hlders. If Dr. De 
Costa should, in a lucid moment, permit him- 
self to recognize the demonstrable proofs 
that the Book of Judith is not true history, 
his sole ground of confidence in the Gos- 
pels and the Apostolic writings is gone from 
under him. ‘“ The foundations are destroyed, 
and what shall the righteous do ?”” The fact 
is that the poor man’s belief of the Scrip- 
tures is gone, utterly and hopelessly. He 
does not really believe those stories of Bel 
and the Dragon and Susanna and the El- 
ders; he only tries hard to make himself 
think that he believes them; and he does 
not believe that there is any better ground 
- for relying on the Gospel of our Lord than 
there is for believing those preposterous le- 
gends. If he loses one, he loses all. 

Dr. De Costa is still new to the Roman 
theology, and has much to learn. We fear 
that some rude disappointments and disillu- 
sions are before him, from which he might 
have been saved by a brief course of study 
under some such teacher as Professor 
* Fisher at Yale, or Mr. Starbuck at Andover. 
It is really pathetic to observe the childlike 
simplicity with which he quotes from recent 
deliverances of the present Pope, exulting in 
them as sources of infallible truth. He has 
not been fairly dealt with by those who have 
“prepared” him’ for his new allegiance. 
They ought to have informed him that these 
occasional writings of Dr. Pecci are no more 
infallible than the writings of Dr. Edward 
McGlynn. He does not positively know— 
and, for that matter, nobody else seems to 
know—how to tell an infallible utterance 
when he sees it. If any papal utterance of 
modern times bears on its face every note 
of infallibility required by the Vatican Coun- 
cil, it is the bull Quanta Cura of Pius IX, to 
which was appended the famous “Syllabus.” 
But Bishop O’Gorman, in his “ History of 
the Roman Catholic Church in America,’ 
tells us that it is all a mistake to consider 
that bull as infallible. It does not appear 
that any single infailible utterance has been 
given out from the Vatican since the close 
of the Vatican Council; and it is very doubt- 
ful whether there ever will be another. The 
future consequences, in some unknown con- 
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tingency of infallible outgivings, may be- 
come very embarrassing, and it is the dic- 
tate of common prudence to be cautious 
about uttering them. Furthermore, it is a 
settled and necessary principle of Catholic 
theology that it is only when he is free that 
the inerrancy of the Pope is to be relied on, 
even in his ex cathedra utterances; and it is 
a@ proof of the great sagacity with which the 
affairs of the Roman See are conducted, that 
from the time when the Pope was declared 
infallible, it has been officially announced to 
the world, ex abundanti cautela, that he has 
been constantly in duress—a moral prisoner. 
It is not to be denied that the advantages of 
this arrangement are very great; but the in- 
conveniences of it to one in the situation of 
Dr. De Costa are woful indeed. He has lost 
his good old Bible, and has nothing left more 
trustworthy than Bel and the Dragon; and 
when, sinking amid waves of uncertainty 
and doubt, he clutches at some new assur- 
ance of infallible guidance, he finds in his 
hand nothing but the letters of “a private 
doctor,” and sees coming to his aid only the 
phantom of a Pope in duress, from whom the 
attribute of infallibility has departed. 


Norwicu, Conn. 





A New Heresy Trial? 


THE Rev. George W. F. Birch, D.D., LL.D., 
has given notice to the Presbytery of New 
York that he will present charges for heresy 
against Professor McGiffert. He has had ex- 
perience in this sort of Lord’s service, having 
taken the same post of distinction in the ac- 
cusation and trial of Professor Briggs. He 
knows what it means to inaugurate a heresy 
trial, and what the effect of it is upon the 
churches. Having had perfect understand- 
ing of all things from the very first, and him- 
self a maxima pars thereof, he is a candidate 
for no excuse or apology for his action. He 
does what he does in full light, and must 
bear the honor or discredit of it. The Pres- 
byterian Church generally is tired and sick 
of theological controversy; it wants to avoid 
it. Dr. Birch thinks it his duty to bring in 
more controversy for the honor of God and 
the purity of the Church. We would not 
question the faithfulness of his loyalty to his 
seuse of duty. 
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Dr. Birch is pastor of the Bethany Presby- 
terian Church in the upper part of this city. 
He is in a mission field, and is obliged to ap- 
peal constantly to his presbytery for support. 
The last issue of the “ Minutes” of the Gen- 
eral Assembly shows that his church has a 
membership of 271, 6 less than last year, and 
there are 591 in the Sunday school. There 
were 3 added during the year to the church 
on confession of faith. The only other Pres- 
byterian churches in the city that had as 
small a number of admissions on examina- 
tion were one that was in serious trouble in- 
volving the loss of the pastor, and three oth- 
ers with less than a hundred members. The 
percentage ‘of such accessions was smaller 
than in any Presbyterian church in this city, 
as compared with Sunday school member- 
ship, and as compared with church member- 
ship only two churches showed as low a pro- 
portion. One convert in a year to ninety 
members, or to nearly two hundred in the 
Sunday school, is not enough to repair the 
loss by death. We think it would have been 
well, if Dr. Birch felt it necessary to bring a 
fellow presbyter to trial for heresy, for him 
to have found some pastor to do it whose rec- 
ord of success in his church did not raise the 
question whether he was himself beyond 
criticism. 

For there is more than one way to judge of 
a minister’s faithfulness. His intellectual ad- 
herence to the truth and his scholarly conclu- 
sions afford one criterion; but his success in 
his work affords another. If as a minister he 
fails to preach the gospel so as to bring men 
and women and children to Christ, he is a 
worse failure than if he were a heretic. 

The editor of The Living Church Quarterly 
last year wrote to the rectors of all the larg- 
est Episcopal churches in the country asking 
from what denominations the candidates for 
confirmation came. The answers he received 
represented nearly one-quarter of the whole 
number of confirmations in the Episcopal 
Church. If they give a fair average, and 
they seem to do so, of the total 42,862 confir- 
mations reported in “ Whittaker’s Almanac,” 
2,470 would have come from Presbyterian- 
ism, a larger number than from any other 
body except the Methodists, who would be 
4,180. The other denominations would sup- 
ply: Lutherans, 2,045; Roman Catholics, 
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1,555; Baptists, 1,275; Congregationalists, 
965. In proportion to their membership a 
considerably larger number went into the 
Episcopal Church during the year from the 
Presbyterians than from any other denom- 
ination in the country. The number of ad- 
ditions to the Presbyterian Church in the 
country on confession of faith has regular- 
ly decreased from 75,000 in 1894 to 48,000 
last year, and there has been a similar de- 
crease in accessions by certificate. Last year 
the strong Synod of New Jersey suffered a 
net loss of 423, and the great Synod of New 
York has lost 885 members in two years. 
The Presbyterian loss will grow larger if 
Dr. Birch’s plan is carried out. 


We fully appreciate the sense of duty under : 


which Dr. Birch acts. He wants a pure 
Church. By this he means one doctrinally 
pure. We think it more important to have a 
Church that is converting the world. Its serv- 
ice is more important than its creed. Dr. 
Birch wants a church of men of Gideon, with 
pitchers and lamps, no matter if they are 
few. But the true men of Gideon are those 
that are attacking Midian, not Israel. Dr. 
Birch has nearly three hundred church mem- 
bers; he should give them the lamps and 
pitchers, and they will get more than three 
converts next year. The question to be con- 
sidered is, What is the true test of the 
Church’s success? Is it its agreement with 
a historical creed like that of Westminster? 
We think not. A better test is found in the 
number whom it turns to righteousness. 

At the meeting of the Presbytery this 
week Dr. Birch presented his charges. Pro- 
fessor McGiffert not being present, the 
charges are now to be served on him, and 
his answer will be heard at the February 
meeting. Then the Presbytery will take ac- 
tion, and will, we hope, sustain its recent ac- 
tion by dismissing the charges. 





The Ecumenical Conference. 


IF there be any who have doubted as to 
the success or character of this Conference 
all their doubts would have been dissipated 
could they have attended the meetings that 
were held last Thursday in preparation for 
it. Morning and afternoon the members of 
the different committees met with friends in 
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the chapel of the Marble Collegiate (Dutch) 
Chureh for general consultation and devo- 
tional exercises. In the evening there was a 
public meeting in Assembly Hall of the Pres- 
byterian Building. All three were most suc- 
cessful. 

The morning meeting had its regular /pro- 
gram, but from its very opening another 
thougbt and spirit controlled, and its leader, 
Dr. H. N. Cobb, chairman of the Executive 
Committee, wisely let it follow the influences 
that were dominant. The keynote was given 
at the very beginning of the necessity of the 
Divine Spirit, and that thought dominated 
every address and prayer, making it perfectly 
evident that in all the plans, in all the labors 
of the Conference this idea was to control, 
that it was not for the exaltation of any par- 
ticular methods or organization, scarcely 
even for the encouragement of the Church, 
but for the recognition of the Divine Power 
and for a new consecration not merely in the 
work of missions but in all the Church. Ad- 
dresses were made by Dr. J. T. Gracey, Dr. 
A. T. Pierson, Dr. A. B. Leonard, the Rev. 
Stanley White, Dr. G. W. Chamberlain, of 
- Brazil, and others, all bearing on this one fea- 
ture. It was an hour of mutual conference 
of the greatest value. 

In the afternoon the details of the plans 
were dwelt upon; explanations were given of 
various things, special dangers were pointed 
out and suggestions made, but through all 
there was the same spirit manifest as in the 
morning gathering, and those in immediat® 
charge of the plans for the Conference felt 
that they were by no means alone, but had 

the cordial support and sympathy of all 
about them. 

Special preparations had been made for the 
evening meeting, which was under the care 
of the sub-committee on Popular Meetings. 
It is always difficult to move a city like New 
York, with its multitude of interests. Such 
a meeting had been planned for December, 
but it was thought best to let the holiday sea- 
son pass and then to inaugurate a movement 
that should gather uninterrupted force until 
the time of the Conference. Each day of the 
week hitherto had been beautiful, and there 
were hopes of a large gathering. During the 
afternoon, however, there came a change and 

a storm burst upon the city that seemingly 
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cut off hope of any special success. Notwith- 
standing this, however, a large audience as- 
sembled in the hall, and the exercises, as an 
indication of the Conference itself, were 
enough to stimulate the greatest of anticipa- 
tion. President Seth Low, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, presided; and with a notable tact and 
grace and at the same time vigor of thought 
pressed for the general support of the Con- 
ference. Dr. J. T. Gracey, president of the 
International Missionary Union, made an ad- 
dress in which he mirrored forth the tremen- 
dous problems facing the mission work of 
to-day, too great for any one or any series of 
organizations to meet, and which must de- 
pend for success upon the solidarity of the 
Church. Mornay Williams, Esq., Charles M. 
Jesup, Esq., and Dr. Arthur J. Brown, of the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, pre- 
sented different phases of the detail of the 
work, the call for a generous and cordial hos- 
pitality to the guests that were to come from 
abroad, the need of financial support, and the 
cordial co-working with the different com- 
mittees. Following upon these, Dr. William 
R. Huntington, rector of Grace Church in 
this city, presented a thoughtful and inspir- 
ing paper on the Conference. He character- 
ized the term “ Hcumenical” as both a mis- 
nomer and an inspiration; a misnomer in one 
sense, in that it represented only the Protes- 
tant element of Christianity without includ- 
ing the Roman Catholic and the Greek; an 
inspiration in that it looked forward to the 
complete welding of all Christian influences 
through the infusion of a genuine evangelical 
thought and spirit into every portion of the 
world. Dr. Huntington admitted that in pol- 
itics he was an anti-expansionist and anti- 
imperialist, but affirmed that in missions he 
was both expansionist and imperialist, and 
closed with a most earnest and effective ap- 
peal for the heartiest support of the great 
work represented by the Conference. The 
closing address was by Pres. John Henry 
Barrows, of Oberlin College. In his pecul- 
iarly vivid and forceful style he gathered up 
the results of his own observations and 
affirmed that Christianity was the only power 
that could bring peace and prosperity to 
Asia. He was glad to count himself among 
those who rejoiced in the fact that Admiral 
Dewey had anchored Eastern Asia off the 
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western shores of America and that this 
country was to be a mighty power in the in- 
ternational politics of the world. It was an 
inspiring meeting, and the whole day way 
one that will have a pronounced influence in 
all the preparation for the Conference. 


’ 





The Rev. Addison 
The American Sunday p_ yogter D.D., 


School Union writes us giving 


the American Sunday School Union as an ex- 
cellent example of genuine Christian union. 
He brings out very clearly the peculiar diffi- 
culties attending the obliteration, or setting 
aside, of denominational differences in the 
work that is being carried on in Cuba, Porto 
Rico and the Philippines, and then calls at- 
tention to the work of the American Sunday 
School Union, which is not only distinctively 
undenominational but is positively uniting in 
its effect. It establishes Sunday schools all 
over the country and upon its board of man- 
agers are representatives of eight or nine dif- 
ferent denominations. Its work is pioneering 
work, preparing the way for churches, and 
in outlying districts where it labors it estab- 
lishes Union Sunday schools which awake 
no denominational antagonisms, for they 
have no creed, observe no sacraments, adopt 
no church polity, simply invite all people in 
the community, without distinction of belief, 
“to join in the study of the Bible. And when 
this Sunday school has developed so that a 
church should be formed, the Union never in- 
terferes, but leaves entirely to the judgment 
of the people on the ground what denomina- 
tion it should connect itself with. One result 
of this is that rival denominations coming in 
later are less liable to secure a footing, for 
the members have come to join together 
heartily in the way that they have selected. 
The suggestion then comes, why not let the 
work in our new possessions be along these 
lines of the Sunday School Union? 





The candid friend who is always 
asian and telling you your faults, and the 
=-Polygamy candid enemy who is always de- 
fending and _ helping you, are _ curious 
and interesting bodies, and they will 
usually bear watching. One of the latter 
sort is Mr. C. C. Starbuck, lately of Andover, 
but now of Cambridge, Mass., who is a care- 


ful and able scholar of Roman Catholic his- 
tory and literature, and has for several years 
been doing the good work of exposing in 
Catholic papers the misstatements of Protes- 
tant writers and speakers on Catholicism. 
He writes as a “ Protestant theologian,” and 
greatly do the Catholic papers enjoy the skill 
with which he exposes slander of the Catho- 
lic faith and practice, and we also’ have 
much enjoyed it. To be sure very few 
Protestants can follow Mr. Starbuck, from 
ignorance of the Catholic literature, mostly 
in Latin, but they have, many of them, been 
glad to see that popular prejudices are often 
unfounded, and that the Catholic doctrine is 
better than we -Protestants had supposed. 
But sometimes we can check his assertions. 
For example, in the last number received of 
The Sacred Heart Review, Mr. Starbuck, in 
Article LXIX of a series, talks of divorce. 
He quotes Lloyd Osborne (!) as authority 
on polygamy in Samoa for a statement for 
which we should want a much better author- 
ity, and then makes this astounding state- 
ment: 


“Milton energetically defended polygamy, as 
a privilege of all Christian men.” . 
We believe that to be an abominable slan- 
der of one of the purest minded men that 
ever lived. We have carefully gone over 
Milton’s ‘ Doctrine and Discipline of Di- 
vorce,” his “Judgment of Martin Bucer 
Concerning Divorce,” his ‘“ Tetrachordon” - 
and his “ Colasterion,” his four treatises on 
marriage, and-if there is any passage in 
them that gives warrant to Mr. Starbuck’s 
assertion, we should like to have it pointed 
out. His whole argument is based on mo- 
nogamy, and assumes it. His doctrine of 
divorce was loose, and he argued that God 
allows it for any cause that makes married 
life intolerable, allowing remarriage; but 
the polygamy which Milton is declared to 
have energetically defended is a very differ- 
ent thing. 





We have news that the Ro- 
The Christian man authorities have decid- 
Brothers ed adversely to the rights of 


the Christian’ Brothers in this country to carry 
on classical and collegiate instruction. That 
decision is in support of the original consti- 
tution of the érder, and maintains the au- 








thority of the head:of the order in Paris. Car- 
-dinal ‘Satolli, .who. drafted the report of the 
Propaganda, says: 

“Just as the Americans adhere to their na- 
tional constitution, so the Christian Brothers 
must maintain theirs. That constitution for- 
bids the teaching of the classics.” 

But just as the United States Constitution 
has received fifteen amendments, so that of 
the Christian Brothers might receive one. It 
is a decision against the apparently unani- 
mous protest of the American Archbishops, 
and, as they declared, against the interests 
and the free management of Catholic af- 
fairs in this country. It is a victory less for 
the French Superior than for the Jesuits, 
who claim an especial, if not exclusive, right 
to control higher Catholic education. The de- 
cision is one greatly to be regretted, but it 
is likely that some way will be found to 
avoid its worst results. Very likely the mem- 
bers of the Christian Brotherhood in this 
country will seek the consent of Rome to 
establish a new order which will be free to 
give as high an education as may be desired. 
If Catholics had been content to leave edu- 
cation in the hands of the Jesuits they would 
not have founded the Catholic University at 
Washington as a direct rival to the near-by 
Jesuit University. We are glad to see that 
the Catholics are about to establish a girls’ 
college in Washington, which it is intended 
shall have as high a rank as any girls’ college 
in the country. It will be the first institu- 
tion of its kind in the world, and it shows 
what is the initiative enterprise of American 
Catholics. 





The amusing nature of 

Heresy in Boston ine charges of  heret- 
siversity ical. teaching . brought 

by nine theological students in Boston 
University against the teaching of Pro- 
fessor Mitchell is exposed in Zion’s Her- 
ald. Their first charge was that Professor 
Michell “ denies the omniscience of Christ.” 
What he denied was his omniscience 

, when the Gospels declared that he was in- 
creasing in wisdom and knew not the day 
and the hour of the end of the world. Pope’s 
Compendium also declares that there was 
during Christ’s humiliation a “ self-abnega- 
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tion of divine attributes” until after the 
ascension. The second charge was that, ac- 
cording to Professor Mitchell, ‘‘ belief in the 
deity of Jesus Christ is not necessary to sal- 
vation.” John Wesley was guilty of the 
same heresy. The third charge is that the 
work of redemption might not have proven 
a failure if the Jews had repented and ac- 
cepted him as their true Messiah instead of 
crucifying him; as if there was no other way 
in which God could possibly save a human 
sinner except by these sinners first having 
slain our Lord. Zion’s Herald declares that 
“no hyper-Calvinistic or Pantheistic fatalist 
ever taught a doctrine more shockingly un- 
Methodistic than this,” and that these stu- 
dents are “ too heterodox to be tolerated in a 
soundly Methodist theological seminary.” 
They withdrew after bringing charges, and 
the University has refused them honorable 
dismission to’ other seminaries. They were 
coached to their action by some older preach- 
ers. The faculty and the trustees have unani- 
mously supported Professor Mitchell. 





The German Oriental 
Society, which under. 
the leadership of the 
experienced archeologist, Dr. Koldewey, 
has made a vigorous attack on the great 
Kasr ruins of old Babylon, has recently re- 
ported two valuable finds, one of these all 
the more interesting because it is derived 
from the native land of Job’s friend, Bildad. 
One of these finds is a splendidly preserved 
stele of dolerite, 1.28 metres in hight and 
0.538 wide, unearthed in the northeast cor- 
ner of the ruins, and which bears on the one 
flat front side the image of a Hittite god. 
The divinity is represented bearded and in 
the act of stepping forward. Both arms are 
elevated from the elbow, the left hand car- 
ries a trident and the right uplifts a big 
hammer, and a sword is carved on the left 
side. The head is covered with a Phrygian 
cap, and the hair hangs down in a long 
braid, the decorated outer garment descends 
to the knees, and the shoes are. sharply 
pointed and curved. All these marks clearly 
indicate that the image is that of a Hittite 
god, probably of Tishub the Hittite god of 
thunder, which is made all the more certain 
by a Hittile inscription on the back of the 
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stele, six lines in all. Koldewey and others 
are of the conviction that this inscription 
will be of exceptional value in effecting a 
solution of the whole Hittite inscription 
problem. The second find was made some- 
what to the west of the Hittite stele, and 
is a flat limestone 1.383 metres in length and 
1.21 in width. This, too, contains a relief. 
To the left is found the goddess Ishtar, look- 
ing toward the right, elevating the right 
arm and with the left straining the bow to 
the ground. In front of her stands a larger 
image of a god, also looking to the right. It 
is the god Hadad or Ramman, with two 
forks of lightning in each hand. In front 
of him, in a worshiping position, is a third 
image, a smaller man, and behind this one 
another larger image of a god. The descrip- 
tions of the images are plainly given above 
each as “Image of the Goddess Ishtar,” 
“Image of the God Hadad,” and over the 
worshiping man the words, “Image of 
Shamash-Shaknu, the man from the lands 
Shuchu and Maru.” Between him and the 
image of Hadad are found the words: “A 
measure of meal, one measure of wine I 
have appointed as a settled matter by this 
stone tablet; he who guards the palace shall 
enjoy these.” To the left of the relief and 
beneath it are found five columns in neo-Baby- 
lonian in which Shamash-Shaknu, accord- 
ing to the translation of Dr. Meissner, men- 
tions in detail everything that he has done 
for the protection and prosperity of his 
country. One of the leading points is that 
he has restored the canal of the land of 
Shuchu, and cleared it of reeds and made it 
22 ells wide. The inscription is of special 
importance because it contains a goodly 
number of new geographical terms. It will 
be remembered that Job’s second comforter, 
Bildad, was a “ Shuhite.” Job 2:11. 





THE regret that there is to be no census 
of the religious bodies of the country this 
year increases as the tables of statistics are 
more carefully studied. There are several 
bodies in regard to which it is very difficult 
to secure accurate figures. The American 
Baptist Year-Book makes practically no dis- 
tinction between the three sections, Northern 
Baptists (white), Southern Baptists. (white), 
and Colored Baptists. Dr. R. de Baptiste in 
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his article on Colored Baptists gives the fig- 
ures as 1,855,324. From other sources as 
well as inferentially from his own article, it 
seemed certain that this sum included about 
300,000 otherwise reckoned with the white 
churches of the North. In order to avoid any 
duplication and present the figures as fairly 
as possible that 300,000 was deducted, leay- 
ing the total 1,555,324, which corresponded 
very closely to the figures received from oth- 
er sources, while the entire sum was given in 
the article. It may be that a corresponding 


reduction was not made in the figures for ~ 


1898, in which case the Colored Baptists 
should really show an advance instead of a 
falling off, as was indicated in the tables. 
It is earnestiy to be hoped that there will be 
repeated and more successful efforts made to 
secure accurate returns in regard to the en- 
tire Baptist body. 


...-In the multiplicity of movements along 
mission lines there is always danger lest 
there be clashing, and there has been appar- 
ently some fear lest the Forward Movement, 
inaugurated by the American Board, interfere 
somewhat with the woman’s work. A state- 
ment has therefore been issued on behalf of 
the Board that this movement means ad- 
vance, and that would not in any case be the 
result if the pledged work of the Woman’s 
Boards should in any wise be curtailed. Dur- 
ing the last financial year these Boards paid 
over to the American Board a little over 
$200,000 for their own share in the great 
work on the field; anything that would in- 
terfere with the continuance of this sum 
would be a loss rather than a gain. 


....The Trappist monks, the most austere 
of all the Catholic orders, are to build two 
monasteries in Massachusetts. They practice 
silence and agriculture. It is amazing that 
the policy of the Church does not discourage 
the continuance of orders of men or women 
who withdraw themselves from all influence 
on the life and character of the people, and 
are shut out from doing good, and who re- 
main in existence by withdrawing pious 
youth from marriage and influence to be- 
come, so far as the public are affected by 
them, simply farm laborers. This is one of 
the anachronisms of which the Catholic 
Caurch finds it so hard to rid itself. 
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The Secretary's Reply. 


SECRETARY GAGE has made a prompt and 
comprehensive reply to the resolution of in- 
quiry concerning the deposits of public money 
in the banks and the sale of the custom house 
building in this city. He shows that for 
thirty-five years it has been the practice of 
the Treasury Department, under the law of 
1864, to deposit more or less of the public 
money in banks which have been designated 
as depositories and which have supplied the 
required security. He also points out how 
the deposits have been increased largely at 
limes in the public interest, and gives a com- 
plete history of the recent distribution of 
internal revenue funds through the agency of 
the National City Bank of New York. This 
bank was selected as an agent for the recep- 
tion and distribution of the revenue money 
simply because it was the only bank that 
promptly furnished security sufficient to 
cover the work of such an agent. The Sec- 
retary says: 


“No Treasury office is adapted to such a pur- 

pose. It was necessary, therefore, to select a 
bank strong enough and with a volume of securi- 
ties pledged for such deposits adequate to cover 
the transactions from day to day. The National 
City Bank of New York was ‘the only bank 
which met this requirement, and it was there- 
fore directed to assume the task. If any other 
bank had earlier pledged a similar or greater 
amount of United States bonds as security for 
deposits, it would have been directed to assume 
the distribution of the incoming receipts.” 
But this bank was not permitted to accumu- 
late its share of the revenue money before en- 
tering upon a pro rata distribution of the 
daily receipts among the other banks. 

Concerning the disposition of the $3,215,000 
paid by the National City Bank for the cus- 
tom house building, the Secretary offers the 
decisions of courts, the opinions of Treasury 
officers and the practice of the Government 
in support of the doctrine that a deposit in 
one of the banks which are designated de- 
positories is in fact a deposit in the Treasury, 
because these banks are, so far as the recep- 
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tion of public money is concerned, a part of 
the treasury. The Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury, whose decision is binding upon the Sec- 
retary, holds that ‘“ money is paid into the 
Treasury by being deposited in a designated 
depository to the credit of the Treasurer.” 
The Secretary says that no rent has been 
paid to the bank for the occupancy of the 
building, ‘ for the reason that such payment 
awaits appropriation by Congress.” This ap- 
propriation is desired, we suppose, for the 
payment of 4 per cent. a year upon the 
money, $3,215,000, received from the pur- 
chasing bank. The New York Commission- 
ers of Taxes and Assessments have recently 
assessed taxes upon the property at a valua- 
tion of $2,400,000, but no tax can be collected, 
because the deeds have not passed. Title is 
still held by the Government. There were 
sent to Congress, in the large mass of corre- 
spondence relating to the subject of the in- 
quiry, two or three letters received by the 
Secretary from officers of the National City 
Bank which have excitea some comment. In 
one of these Mr. Hepburn, then Vice-Presi- 
dent, asks that the bank be retained on the 
list of designated depositories—certainly a 
reasonable request—and adds that if the Sec- 
retary will look at the list of directors he 
** will see that we have very great political 
claims in view of. what -was done during the 
canvass last year.” The bank, it is said, 
made no contribution to the campaign fund, 
and as there are Democrats as well as Re- 
publicans in the board, the meaning is not - 
clear. All who know Mr. Gage agree in say- 
ing that no favors could be procured from 
him by any appeal to partisan feeling. Other 
letters suggest delay in withdrawing deposits 
and are such as might naturally be written 
by officers in the faithful performance of .- 
duty. 





Financial Items. 


Tue Middlesex Banking Company, of Mid- 
dletown, Conn., announce that they will 
pay on presentation, with interest to date of 
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payment, debentures due February Ist, 
March ist and April 1st. 

..--The Audit Company of New York, of 
which E. T. Perine is Secretary, last week 
deciared dividends on the preferred and com- 
mon stocks of the company. 

....The statement just published of the 
City Trust Company, of which James Koss 
Curran is President, and which began busi- 
ness March 1, 1899, shows resources amount- 
ing to $12,123,721. The capital is $1,000,000, 
and the surplus and undivided profits 
amount to $1,181,277. . 

....The Produce Exchange Trust Com- 
pany, which closed its doors on December 
18th, has been thoroughly reorganized and 
has now resumed business under very favor- 
able conditions. Mr. Edwin Gould and Gen. 
Samuel Thomas advanced $1,250,000 each. 
Mr. Gould was elected President and Gen. 
Thomas First Vice-President. At the recent 
annual meeting of the stockholders it was 
shown that the loans and investments were 
intact, that there was an ample supply of 
cash on hand to meet all obligations, and that 
many depositors had expressed a desire to 
continue their accounts. A _ resolution of 
hearty thanks to the reorganizers was unani- 
mously passed. President Gould says there 
is every indication of a continuance of the 
favorable conditions under which business 
has been resumed. 

....The Trust Company of New York, 
which has just opened for business, has a 
capital of $1,000,000 and a surplus of $1,000,- 
000. Besides acting as trustee, executor, as- 
signee, fiscal and transfer agent, the com- 
pany takes full charge of real and personal 
estates. The President is Willis S. Paine, 
who in 1874 and 1875 was Bank Bxaminer, 
and in 1876 Receiver of the Bond Street Sav- 
ings Bank. He was Commissioner to revise 
the Banking Laws and organized the State 
Trust Company, of which he was the first 
President. He declined the Sub-Treasury- 
ship when it was offered him by President 
Cleveland, and is well known in financial 
circles. The Vice-President is Warner Van 
Norden, and the Secretary is Edmund C. 
Lockwood. The Trustees include such well- 
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known men as William A. Brewer, Jr., Jon- 
athan B. Currey, James Talcott, W. Rock- 
hill Potts, Daniel A. Heald, John E. Searles, 
Isaac H, Gates and Colgate Hoyt. 


....Lhe National Union Bank is to be con- 
solidated with the National Bank of Com- 
merce, the name of which will be retained by 
the great bank thus formed, the charter of 
the Bank of Commerce (which was founded 
in 1839) being one of exceptional value. Mr. 
Joseph C. Hendrix, now President of the Na- 
tional Union Bank, will be President of the : 
Bank of Commerce, which will have a capital 
of $10,000,000, with surplus and undivided 
profits exceeding $6,000,000. Action has been 
taken by the directors of both banks and this 
will soon be ratified by the shareholders. 
Powerful financial interests are associated 
in this undertaking, the National Union hav- 
ing been closely connected with the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company and having among 
its directors President McCurdy, Mr. William 
C. Whitney, ‘Mr. H. H. Rogers, and Mr. H. 
McK. Twombly; while the Vice-President of 
the Bank of Commerce (the office of Presi- 
dent being vacant) is Mr. J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, with whom are associated Mr. John 
Claflin, Mr. Alexander E. Orr, Mr. Charles 
Lanier, and other men prominent in the 
financial world. 


....Dividends announced: 


United States Fire Insurance Company, 4 
per cent., semi-annual, on demand. 

New York Security & Trust Company, 5 per 
cent. quarterly, payable February Ist. 

Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 2 per cent., 
payable February 10th. 


....Sales of Bank and Trust Company 
Stocks during the past week were : 
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American Exchange.1864 ; Importers & Traders’.538 
Bank of New York..251 | Lincoln. ...... e... Stl 
Manhattan Co.... 
Market and Fulton. .231 
Mechanics’.... 
Mutual.........cc0... 
Phenix...... at 


Shoe and Leather....102 





N. Y. Life Ins. & Tr’st.1805 
Trust Co. of America. 200 
Union............ 20000-1880 
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_Prussia’s Conditions. 

It may be interesting to note what the 
Prussian conditions are for foreign life com- 
panies. .They number a score, and we will 
try to condense them. A company must do 
these things: 


Issue only annual dividend policies. 

Distribute annually at least 75 per cent. of 
profits. 

Accept the war risk without extra charge, 
but may: charge professional soldiers 1% per 
cent. on sum issued. 

Establish at once a war-risk reserve, a half 
million now, to be gradually increased, and keep 
not less than a million to cover fluctuations in 
securities, 

Keep a general representative in Prussia who 
shail make semi-annual reports, and if required, 
give security in favor of all creditors in Prus- 
sia. 

Calculate and distribute profits, as well as 
pay cash surrender values, according to rules 
prescribed by Prussia. 

Keep every branch of business always open 
to Prussian examination. 

Permit securities to be valued by Prussian 
regulations, in reports to Prussia. 

Invest half of Prussian premiums (and all 
their interest) in Prussian consols, which must 
be registered and cannot be disturbed without 
Prussia’s consent. . 

Separate expenses as between new and old 
business, and do this according to rules pre- 
scribed by Prussia. 

Follow actuarial methods to be thus pre- 
scribed. 

These things the companies cannot do: 


Make any changes in by-laws or in the in- 
surance conditions without the consent of 
Prussia. 

Acquire real estate in Prussia without special 
consent of the Prussian Government in each 
case. i 

Pay as a first commission over 2 per cent. 
of sum insured. 

Invest in stocks or make loans thereon as 
collateral, and all stock investments now held 
must be disposed of by the end of 1901. 


Prussia may nevertheless at any time, and 
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without giving reasons, revoke her consent 
and turn the company out. 

These are the conditions accepted by the 
New ‘York Life, and substantially by the 
Germania. It is not our purpose to discuss 
them. The companies which have accepted 
them are necessarily assumed to consider . 
them satisfactory; those which decline to 
accept them do not consider them a fair 
equivalent for the privilege of doing busi- 
ness in Prussia. It is a matter for individ- 
ual judgment. 





The Building Skeleton. 


A BRONZE TABLET, 30 by 33 inches, has been 
attached to the front of the Tower Building 
at 50 Broadway. This structure was erected 
ten years ago, and is still somewhat of a 
curiosity’ because of its proportions, being 
only 2114 feet wide and 12 stories high. It 
serves the purpose of giving a Broadway en- 
trance to a wider building in the rear on 
New Street. Under old forms of construc- 
tion, the walls would have left space for 
hardly more than an entrance hall, but the 
Broadway structure, resembling a huge iso- 
lated and unusually. thin brick set up on end, 
contains offices of its own. The tablet recites 
the fact that this is the earliest example of 
the now familiar steel skeleton construction. 
This stirred local pride in Chicago, and elic- 
ited the counter statement that several office 
buildings in that city are of earlier date. 
Both statements may be correct. The in- 
scription on the Tower tablet declares that 
building the first example of construction 
“in which the entire weight of the walls 
and floors is borne and transmitted to the 
foundation by a system of metallic posts and 
beams.” Other buildings had been put up 
whose walls had no connection with the in- 
terior structure except to inclose it, but it is 
still claimed that the Tower Building was the 
earliest to throw the entire load on the steel 
skeleton. 

Stated perhaps more plainly, when the en- 
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tire interior of a building rests on floor 
beams which have their ends set in the outer 
walls, those walls must have a thickness 
proportioned to the load and therefore to 
the hight of the structure. The higher it is 
carried, the thicker must, the walls be, and 
this “must” is an enactment of laws of 
physics which no easy-going city department 
can possibly waive. Thick walls so consume 


ground area that tall buildings are econom- - 


ically impossible. Then came the discovery 
that a steel frame could be used for inte- 
riors, so that the outer walls need no longer 
earry the weight, and hence need no longer 
be thickened according to weight; later 
came the further discovery that the outer 
walls need not even support themselves. So 
the walls which once supported everything 
are now supported; they have become mere 
blocks of stone veneer, pinned upon the in- 
terior skeleton; the latter is set up, section 
upon section, and the stone skin is tacked 
on at convenience, and in any mode of pro- 
gression which comes handy, since it serves 
only as an ornamental covering to keep out 
the weather. This later development is the 
one of which the Tower Building claims to 
be the earliest example, and as the passenger 
elevator in its modern form was devised at 
about the same time, the old three-to-five 
storied city becomes an _ eight-to-twelve 
storied one wherever the price of land is 
very high and the bounds of expansion 
growth are fixed. The effect upon this city 
is vividly seen from Brooklyn. Twelve 
years ago, as shown by examination of pho- 
tographs of that date, the New York sky- 
line was low; now it is a series of irregu- 
larities, the tallest reach becoming taller by 
degrees. The sun used to pass out of view 
behind the Equitable Building, in June, as 
seen from one certain place on the river 
front; now it disappears long before sunset. 
Trinity spire used to show at its top; now 
the entire edifice is shut off, and the general 
effect is not pleasing. 

The tall office building is the result of one 
of our American rushes which overdo. Streets 
which were before hardly better than lanes 
are converted into gaps and slits, in which 
snow packs, through which the winds whirl, 
and into which the sun never penetrates. 
The old thick wall destroyed lower floors by 
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consuming their space; the modern tall 
building destroys them by denying them air 
and daylight. Legislation has thus far been 
invoked in ‘vain, but the evil must soon 
check its further extension by its own reac- 
tion. 








Insurance Statements. 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK. 


We publish this week the ninety-third semi- 
annual statement of the Home Insurance Com- 
pany, of New York. The total assets of the 
company, January 1st, were $12,808,395, an 
increase since the statement of last July of 
$350,467, and an increase during the year of 
nearly $650,000. . The net surplus is $4,631,936, 
which, with the cash capital $3,000,000, gives 
a surplus as regards policyholders of $7,631,936. 
The President is Daniel A. Heald, the Vice- 
Presidents are John H. Washburn and Hilbridge 
G. Snow, and the Secretaries are Thomas B. 
Greene and Areunah M. Burtis. 


WILLIAMSBURGH CITY FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, OF BROOKLYN, 
NEW YORK. 


The Williamsburgh City Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, of Brooklyn, has pubiished its forty-sev- 
enth annual statement, showing total assets of 
$2,004,746, as against $1,967,010 a year” ago. 
The reserve for reinsurance is $588,328 and the 
surplus $1,089,991, a slight gain during the year. 
Considering the disastrous fire losses and other 
adverse circumstances against which fire insur- 
ance companies have had to contend, this is a 
good showing. The President of the company is 
Marshall S. Driggs and the Secretary F. H. 
Way. 


ATNA INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


As shown in their statement, published else- 
where in this issue, the total assets of the Altna 
Insurance Company, of Hartford, Conn., on the 
31st day of December, 1899, were $13,019,411, 
being a gain of $391,790 during the year just 
ended. The net surplus is $5,157,615, a gain 
for the year of $348,769. During the eighty- 
one years of its business life the Adtna has paid 
losses amounting to $85,641,084. Wm. B. 
Clark is President, the Vice-President is H. O. 
Weeks, and the Secretary is W. H. King. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 


The ninety-fifth semi-annual statement of the 
Continental Fire Insurance Company, of this 
city, issued January Ist, shows gratifying re- 
sults of last year’s business. The reserve for 
insurance in force has been increased $205,417, 
being now $3,968,336. The net surplus, which 
is $4,034,995, has increased $555,760. The total 
assets are $9,809,660, a gain of $732,546 since 
last January, F. C. Moore is president, and 
Henry Evans, vice-president. 
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Pebbles. 


Fancy goods, after Christmas, have about as 
inviting a look as cold gravy.—Atchison Globe. 


-Askit: “Old Skinnem really lost all his 
money, didn’t he?” Tellum : “Yes; his bank- 
ruptcy was a failure.”—Baltimore American. 


-Teacher: “ What is an octopus?” Small 
Boy (who has just commenced to take Latin), 
eagerly: “Please, sir, I know, sir; it’s an 
eight-sided cat.”—Life. 


“ Did you say the man was shot in the 
woods, doctor?” ‘“ No, I didn’t: I said he was 
shot in the lumbar region.” —Yonkers States- 
man. 

.-..*I see that Mormon Roberts spoke for 
five hours at a stretch.” ‘ Perhaps he never 
gets a chance at home.”—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 

“ Did your grandmother remember you in 
her will?” * Yes, she had a clause in there in- 
structing the executors to collect all the loans 
she had made me.”—Baltimore News. 


-HoGan: ‘“ Do. you belave in dreams, 
Mike?” Dugan: “Faith an’ I do! Lasht 
night I dremt I was awake, an’ in the mornin’ 
me dream kem thrue.”—Princeton Tiger. 


.-“I have a will of iron,” said he; 
“There’s nothing in creation 
I can’t resist—unless it be, 
Well, possibly, temptation.” 
—San Francisco Examiner. 
“What is the subject of your next de- 
bate?” “* Resolved that lobsters are fish.’ ”’ 
“Who does the talking?” “ We don’t talk. We 
eat.” ‘But what do you do with the ques- 
tion?” ‘‘ Why, in order to be consistent from 
the Ananias point of view we let it lie on the 
table.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


-A retired farmer, after returning from a 
Continental tour—on which he had long set his 
heart—was narrating one evening to his friend, 
the doctor, how he had visited ‘“‘ the majestic 
Lake of | Geneva, and trodden the banks of Blue 
Leman.” ‘“ Excuse me,” interrupted the doctor, 
‘“* Lake Geneva and Lake Leman are synony- 
mous.” ‘ That, my dear sir,” replied the farm- 
er, “I know very well; but are you aware that 


_ Lake Leman is the more synonymous of the 


two? "—Bombay Guardian. 


ong ‘My good woman,” said the learned 
judge, ° ‘you must give an answer in the fewest 
possible words of which you are capable to the 
plain and simple question whether, when you 
were crossing the street with the baby on your 
arm, and the omnibus was coming down on the 
right side, and the cab on the left, and the 
brougham was trying to pass the omnibus, you 
saw the plaintiff between the brougham and the 
cab, or whether and when you saw him at all, 
and whether or not near the brougham, cab and 
omnibus, or either, or which of them, respec- 
tively.”—Hachange. 

“ What's this?” exclaimed Mr. Blykins, 
indignantly. “ Why, that’s one of the Christ- 
mas cigars I bought you, dear,”. his wife an- 
swered, timorously. ‘‘Are you displeased?” 
* * Displeased ? I’m _ annoyed beyond words!” 

* Are they so bad?” “Bad! No! Every ome 
of ’em tastes like a twenty-five-cent cigar. ed 
taste for a five-cent smoke is totally destroy 
and if I go bankrupt buying tobacco it’ll be ali 
your fault.” And as he settled back in his 
chair and blew rings at the chandelier he ex- 
claimed, under his breath, “It takes a woman 
to be thoughtless and inconsiderate.”— Washing- 
ton Star. 


Pebbles—Puzzles | 


Puzzles. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For the best set of answers to this week’s puz- 
a we will send “ Quicksilver Sue,’ by Laura 
E. Richards. 


SUBSTITUTIONS. 


In the following lines one letter is taken from 
each word and a different one substituted : 
O winder, thor are farm an peart ; 
Shine emery palse both shrob any slow 
End shou post keel line’s toy ant smort, 
Beneate thy blinking show. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of fifty-seven letters, and form 
a quotation from the writings of Henry Ward 
Beecher. - 

My 43 is an exclamation ; my 19, 30 is a word 
signifying nego te my 49, 11, 23 is a familiar 
title; my 1 3 is a common ’pird ; my 52, 46, 
12, 57 is another common bird; my 25, 8, 15, 40 
is a bird mentioned by Mother Goose ; my 35, 
27, 34, 32, 56 is another bird mentioned by 
Mother Goose; my 5, 17, 45, 9, 47 is a kind of 
mole; my 29, 51, 20, 16 is to make light of any- 
thing; my 55, 42, 13, 33 is an Egyptian god- 
dess; my 38, , 28, 4, 54 is an order of archi- 
tecture: my 26. 48, 36, 22, 31 is impetuous ; rr 4 

9, Ba, 4, 44 44 is an ‘Asiatic river; my 10, ; 
18, 8, 6: 14, 41 is a precious stone. 
PHBE B. BEEBE. 


CONNECTED SQUARES. 


. 
ee 
. 


* * * * 
* *¢ * &£ 
** *¢ & 
zs * * # 


. . . 


I. Upper Lerr Hann Square: 1, Consist- 
ing of a greater or less portion; 2, to leave 
out; 3, the name of a famous Venus; 4, one of 
the most famed of English public schools. 

II. Upper RIGHT-HAND SQUARE: 1, Part 
of a wall decoration; 2, at the summit; 3, a 
feminine name; 4, a precious stone. 

III. CENTRAL SQUARE: 1, A famous moun- 
tain; 2, very dark; 3, to subject to the action 
of heat; 4, except. 

IV. Lower Lerr-Hanp Square: 1, A fa- 
mous lake; 2, a Roman poet; 3, to obey; 4, 
ee n> * 

. Lower RIGHT-HAND SQUARE: 1, A pe 
riod of time; 2, luxury; 3, requests; 4, repose. 
8s. H. W 


The kodak offered forthe best puzzle, or puzzles, 
received during December was awarded to Frank 
G. Sigman, Easton, Pa. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JANUARY 4ra. 
CHARADE.—Judicious. 


DovusLEe Acrostic.—Primals, Jonah; finals, 
whale. 1, Jaw; 2, oath; 3, Nora; 4, anvil; 5, 
heave. 

Cusp.—From 1 to 2, Chapter; 1 to 3, clavier; 2 
to 4, reserve; 3 to 4, receive ; 5 to 6, platoon ; 5 to 
7, patriot : 6'to 8, needily : 7 to 8, tourney ; 1 to 5, 
cap ; 2 to 6, run; 4 to 8, Ely; 3 to 7, rot. 

CURTAILINGS.—Dlizabeth Blackwell. 1, Donee; 
2, pearl; 3, io are 4, Hartz; 5, China; 6, cubeb; 
7, “es 8, ey ag 9, troth ; 10, coomb ; ‘11: prowl ; 
12, drama: magic 4s clank ; 15, sinew; 16, 
plane ; 17, ‘umes scowl, 
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Personals. 


THE oldest Daughter of the Revolution, 
Mrs. Sarah Doran Terry, who lives with her 
granddaughter in Philadelphia, is in her 109th 
year, having been born at Pemberton, N. J., on 
September 26th, 1791. , Her father, Stacy 
Doran, was a soldier of the Revolution and the 
head of a prominent family. She rode in almost 
the first railroad cars, and she remarked while 
riding in an automobile carriage recently that 
this seemed a fulfilment of one of Mother Ship- 
ton’s prophecies, “ Carriages without horses 
shall go.” 


....The largest of the bequests for charitable 
purposes since the beginning of the year are 
those. for which provision is made in the will 
of the late Robert Breck Brigham, who was a 
hotel landlord in Boston. Nearly all of his 
estate of about $5,000,000 was given to chari- 
table institutions, a considerable part of it be- 
ing set aside for the establishment of a new 
hospital for incurables. From the estate of the 
late Betsey Bradley, St. Paul’s Church, New 
Haven, Conn., receives $320,000, and the Sea- 
man’s Friend Association of that city $160,000. 


....There was a pleasant ceremony at Wash- 
ington on the 9th inst., when Senator Depew 
presented to Admiral Dewey the great loving 
cup made out of 70,000 silver dimes contributed 
by as many persons—many of them children— 
for this purpose. The cup is accompanied by a 
great book in silver covers which contains the 
names of all the contributors. This unique gift 
was suggested by the New York Journal, which 
undertook the work of collecting the dimes and 
making the cup. Among those who attended 
the presentation were General Miles, Secretary 
Long, and many prominent naval officers. 


...-Lieut. Ward Cheney, killed by the Fili- 
pinos on the 7th inst., near Imus, was one of 
four sons of Col. F. W. Cheney, a prominent 
manufacturer of silk goods at South Manches- 
ter, Conn., all of whom enlisted in the ranks at 
the beginning of the war with Spain. Three 
were graduates of Yale and the fourth was a 
student at the same university. Ward Cheney 
received his commission before he began his 
service in the Philippines. When he enlisted 
he was employed in the Hartford Courant office, 
and his suggestion, laughingly made, that he 
ought to write an obituary notice of himself, 
was accepted by his associates, at whose request 
he did write his biography in a few modest 
lines, which are now published. 


...-The fund contributed for the benefit of 
the family of the late General Lawton will ex- 


ceed $80,000. Among the stories now ‘told about 
the General is one in which it is said that his 
timely capture of El Caney at Santiago was 
due to an ingenious evasion of‘an order from 
Shafter, received by messenger while he was 
preparing for the final attack. This order, a 
verbal one, directed him to withdraw his troops. 
General Lawton remarked that an order so im- 
portant must be delivered in writing. The aide 
retired to reduce the order to writing, and Gen- 
eral Lawton took advantage of the respite to 
order the charge. When the aide appeared again 
with a written order his attention was directed 
to the troops storming across the field, and he 
was told that nothing could stop them. 


..--The titled families of Great Britain are 
largely represented among those who have re- 
cently joined the army in South Africa or vol- 
unteered for service there. In addition to the 
Earl of Warwick, the Earl of. Dudley, the Earl 
of Lonsdale, and others heretofore mentioned, 
the list includes the Duke of Norfolk (whose 
brother, Lord Edmond Talbot, is in the army) ; 
Lord Harris, ex-Governor of Bombay ; Lord 
Arthur Grosvenor, the Earl of Fingal, the Earl 
of Longford; Victor Cavendish, M. P., heir to 
the dukedom of Devonshire; Captain Holford, 
an intimate friend of the Prince of Wales, and 
owner of Dorchester House with its picture gal- 
leries; Lionel, son and heir of Lord Rothschild, 
and Lord Stanley, son and heir of the million- 
aire Earl of Derby, who has joined General 
Roberts’s staff. Lord Edward (Cecil, son of Lord 
Salisbury, has been wounded at Mafeking. 


....Senator William A. Clark, of Montana, 
whose election is now the subject of an investi- 
gation relating to charges of bribery, has accu- 
mulated great wealth in the last few years. 
Thirty-five years ago he was a trader in a small 
way in Montana. He obtained possession of 
good mining properties there ten or a dozen 
years later, and in 1884 had become a million- 
aire. Thereafter his wealth grew rapidly, his 
greatest acquisition being the famous United 
Verde copper mine in Arizona, which yields a 
profit of not less than $3,000,000 a year and 
which he could have sold for ten times that 
sum. He owns in Mexico a large coffee planta- 
tion, and in California a very profitable beet 
sugar ranch and factory. He is said.to be the 
leading owner of live stock in Montana. His 
property includes gold mines, lead mines, coal 
mines, pine forests, a bank, a newspaper, a 
growing collection of fine paintings, a fine resi- 
dence in Montana, and a costly one—not yet 
completed—in New York. Mr. Clark is a 
widower and’ has two sons and two daughters, 
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“Think of Ease 
But Work On.” 


If your blood is impure you cannot even 
“‘think of ease.”’ The blood is the 
greatest sustainer of the body and when 
you make it pure by taking Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla you have the perfect health in 
which even hard work becomes easy. 








THIS AUTOGRAPH IS NEVER ON . 
A POOR SHADE-ROLLER 
AND NEVER ABSENT 


ON 

He 
pv 7 THE GENUINE 

AMEE ie HARTSHORN] 

Y \~ 


The Finest 





From Grower to Consumer. 


EAS and COFFEES 
At fis or on 


inducements. 
No Presents. Special terms to Clergymen, Institutions, 
No Discounts. Farmers, and large consumers. 
Try goods before paying for them. Full particulars free. 
CONSUMERS IMPORTING TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 290 (Dept. D), Nzw York, N. Y. 


STEINWAY 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


d inspect the newly invented patent el Ly -E-4 in 
a Oe EN ce 
nearly new Tran an 
Pianos, all warranted ik like their new Pi: i" ana Square 
Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at at low eau 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 








ET Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
and “ pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys; they are made of 
tough. glass, tough against 
heat; they do not break in 
use; they do from accident. 
They are clear, transparent, 
not misty. Look at your 
chimney. How much of the 
light is lost in the fog? 
Be willing to pay a little 
more, 


Our* “ Index’ describes a/Z lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address 


Cod Liver Oil 
is a food 


and the greatest care should be exercised 
in its selection. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is the best oil that fifty a of Ponce 
scientific research has uced, By the 
process now employed eel oil is kept from 
contact with the atmosphere from the be- 
ginning of the process of manufacture until 
it is safely corked up in bottles, thus pre- 
venting contamination of any kind and ex- 
cluding all impurities. 

Give this new oil a trial. Ask for Peter Moller’s Oil, 
and see that the bottle —a flat, oval one — bears our 
name as agents, Notice the date in perforated letters 
at bottom of the label 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 


TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All druggists r 
fone meee if it fails to A E. W. Grove’s signature is a cae 


Macsett:, Pittsburgh, Pa 











Dont Take Any Chances 


on an inferior vehicle or hagnees. Your life and 
depends upon thei: 


that of ad family 
t tei 


and reliability. = You can very 


int and va: quality of ma: 
— Far eke. be bought ap nego on faith—faith in the honesty ot the 


“WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


much about the quailty of & vehicle by simply loo! 
gas fg a the ply Sing ot it. ba 


but have been selli: 


vehicles and “harness 


ay od Y a = swear cnten Fonte. 
K n we are the largest ma ture 
~a fee ere of vehicles and harness in the world 


No. 606—Canopy-Top Surrey, with side curtains, 
fenders, Pa sor apron sun ‘shade and pole or 
shafts. 8 good as sells for $35 more. 


These 





selling to the consumer Guelontvelz, 
s forthe q 


Dus 


ness. You take no any whe we 
vehicles and harness 


nation and guarantee o everything. Send for our large Illustrated 


buying. I 


Elkhart Carriage and Harness Mfg. Co. “‘sS-2247" Elkhart, Indiana, 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
oer TOUR Through 


OLD MEXICO ~ 
CALIFORNIA 


14 daysin Mexico. 19 days in California. 
FEBRUARY 12 TO MARCH 29. 
SPECIAL PULLMAN TRAIN, 
- Parlor-Smoking, Dining, Sleeping Compartment, and 

Observation Cars over entire route. 


Rate $550, covering all necessary expenses 


MEXICO ONLY 


FEBRUARY 12 TO MARCH 6. 
Rate $300, covering all necessary expenses. 


CALIFORNIA ONLY 


FEBRUARY 2° TO MARCH 29. 
Rate $375, covering all necessary expenses. 


Tours to FLORIDA, OLD POINT COMFORT and 
WASHINGTON, 


For detailed itineraries and full information, apply to 


Ticket Agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New Perk 8. 


or address Geo. W. Boyd, Asst Gen’! Pass. Agent, Phila- 
delphia. 

J.B. HUTCHINSON, 

—— General Manager, 





J.R. WOOD, 
Gen’l Pass, Agent , 





CALIFORNIA 
GREAT 








ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE 


20W RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED EXCURSIONS IN PULLMAN 
TOURIST SLEEPERS. 


CHOICE OF TWO ROUTES. 





BOSTON EVERY WEDNESDAY 
SCENIC } CHICAGO vie THURSDAY 
ROUT SAINT PAUL ‘* THURSDAY 
Leaves } KANSAS CITY * PRIDAY 
OMAHA one FRIDAY 


via Colorado Springs and Salt Lake to Califo: 
and Pacific Coast Points - 3 
AG EVE RS 
SOUTHERN \ SAINT PAUL wd TUESDAY 
ROUTE KANSAS CITY ** WEDNESDAY 
Leaves booed — ** WEDNESDAY 
via FPt.Worth and El Paso toLos An 
. geles and San 
These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their I 
dence that we offer the best. mene = eee 
We solicit eye oe think that in 
can offer convince 
the superiority of this line. 7 or 
For full information and free literature address 
JONN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A.. Chicago. 








TABLET R. or P. 10 CTs PosTPaiD, 


T “JAPANESE LINEN” PAPER... 
‘ CRANE BROS. MFRS. WESTFIELD, MASS. 








New York — 14th St., near 6th Ave, 
Brooklyn — Cor. Fulton and Hoyt Sts. 





Continuation of Sale of the 
Stock of 


J. JACQUIN & CO. 


of West 23d St., 


whose business we have purchased and con- 
solidated with our-own. 


Elegant Trimmed Hats, 
$3.00, $4.00 and $5.00, 


sold by Jacquin & Co. at 
$8.00, $10.00 and $12.00. 


English Round Hats, 
$1.50, $2.00, $3.00, 


sold by Jacquin & Co. at from 
$3.00 to $6.00. 


Fancy Feather Montures, - 


25c. and 45c., 


Jacquin’s price, 75c. to $1.50, 


And other choice Millinery Materials at 
Lower Prices than they have 
ever been sold for. 


oUuCH & 
Pras? 
eS 


¢ 723 SIXTH AVENUE. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK... 


BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 
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The dictionary says 
success means prosperity ; good fortune ; 
a wished-for result. 
Pearline means more. 

that Pearline has proved itself 

the easiest, quickest, safest, most 
economical thing to use in washing 


The. success of 
It means 


and cleaning. It means that women 
have Gnind this true, and haven’t been slow to tell others the 


truth about it. 
Pearline. 


There's nothing odd about the success of 
It does so much and saves so much. 595 


Cleanliness is next akin to Godliness. 








FINANUIAL 
SAFE SAFE INVEDIMENI Seats aiBart Op Lanes mephter 


FIDELITY INVESTMENT CO., SKA 


“s City Bank Rights,”’ 
City Bank Stock, 

Nat. Bank of Commerce, 
National Union Bank, 


Bought and Sold on Commission. 


Chas. R Sickels Co., 


20 Broad St,N. Y. 
* Telephones, 3383 & 3384 Cortlandt. 








_———_ 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL 


Patent Safety Tint 


CHECKS, 


Best safeguard against alterations.’ 


146 William Street, - New York. 





The Trust Co. 
of New York 


60 WALL STREET. 


CAPITAL, - - $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - | ,000,000 


Takes full charge of real and personal estates. 
Acts as Trustee, Executor, Administrator, Guard- 
ian, Committee, Assignee, Receiver. Fiscal and 
Transfer Agent, etc. Interest allowed on deposits. 


WILLIS S. PAINE, President. 
WARNER VAN NORDEN, Vice-President, 
EDMUND C. LOCKWOOD, Secretary 


TRUSTEES: 


George W. Quintard, 
William A. Brewer, jir., 
Jonathan B. Currey, 
James Talcott, 
Charles E. Sprague, 
Clarence Whitman, 
Thomas P. Fowler, 
W. Reckhill Petts, 
Gen. James Jourdan, 
Richard L. Edwards, 
Daniel A. Heald, 


Warner Van Norden, 
Willis S Paine, 
Charlies M. Swain, 
Smith M. Weed, 
Henry F.Shoemaker, 
John E. Searles, 
Edward V. Loew, 
Henry C Brewster, 
Ernst Thalmann, 
Felix Campbell, 
Isaac E. Gates, 
Colgate Hoyt, 





CITY TRUST CO. 


OF NEW YORK 
36 WALL STREET . 


OFFICERS: 
JAS. ROSS CURRAN, President. 
JOHN D. CRIMMINS, Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. SHELDON, ed Vice-Pres’t. 
ARTHUR TERRY, Secretary. 
WALTER W. LEE, Asst. Secretary. 


Statement December 30th, 1899. 
RESOURCES. 
N.Y. City, Bonds 
Other sonds and Securities. . 


047 818 86 
* 227,150 72 


Began Business 


March 1, 1899. 











VERMILYE & CO, 


BANKERS, 
And Dealers in Government Bonds and Other 
Investment Securities. 
Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges. 
and interest allowed on balances subject to 
drafts at sight, 


sig) 
mien Daluinore Stock xdtanges baught and pSa.on eommisalon 
High-class Municipal and 


- on hand for immediate 
NASSAU and PINE STS.. N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


Kean, Van Cortlandt & Co., 
BANKERS, 


26 Nassau Street, corner Cedar. 


Transact a General Foreign and Domestic 
Banking Business. 


DEALERS IN INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


Dominich €8 Dominick, 


Members of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 100 Broadway 


BROKERS IN 


Stocks, Grain, Investment Securities 
PRIVATE WIRES. 
Boston, Curtis & Sanger, 53 State St. 
Louisville, Halsey & Halsey, 225 Fifth St. 
Cincinnati, Branch Office, 334 Walnut St. 




















EDWARD E, POOR, President, RISHARD DELAFIELD, Vice 
President, STUYVESANT FISH, Vice-President, ALBERT H. 
WIGGIN, Vice-President, GEORGE 8S. HICKOK, Cashier, ED- 
WARD J. BA. DWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


I oiiicsip sn ainintgones cana $2,000, 000 
Surplus.. anneal - 3,246,800 
DIRECTORS: aes T. ‘nian’ iermines Fish, George 8S. 
Hart, Charles Sternbach, Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, Ed- 
ward E. Poor, W. Rockhill Potts, August Belmont, Richard Dela- 
field, Francis R. Appleton, John Jacob Astor, George S. Hickok 

George Frederick Vietor, Hermann Oelrichs. 
PER CENT. 


You 
GET Sl clear of expense 


On all money we invest for zon secured by first eereeee 
choice farming lands worth three times the amount of the joan. 
Personal inspection of all lands offered as security. We collect 
and remit interest and principal free of charge. Ww 
oe loans are the safest investments in the world, and want you 


know it. Write for particulars. 
GRAND FORKS, N. D.. 


E.J. LANDER & CO., Oe Gitatitenea 1985. 
MISSOURI TRUST COMPANY, 


SEDALIA, MO., 
With twenty years’ experience, is now issuing 
DEBENTURES THAT COMBINE ALL THE ADVANTAGES 
OF A CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT AND A MORTGAGE. 


nee Debentures run indefinitely, or may be collected at 

ny time after two re from date of issue. hey are secured 

by first Mortgages LY, on which instalments can be paid at 
any time. Write tor particulars. 














| Cortes for 2) years without 
icheameinamocerh and now offer 
| choice selected first Mortgages 
Fronv the Wack-wazy belt of Sexas 
yj and Oklahoma. Sayment principol 
H} and. Gf interest quaranteed. 
} = Send for Pamphlet. 


| HheDunndl i Ena$wv o> 
! Hulls Sudding Phila. Pas 


i Address thre Go oases! 
orcas 
| ebwlan Rudd, Soughkeepoe, U.%. 
) B.S.Auichinsow, Syracuse, W.9. 
| Ww.d. Way, “West Chester, Sa, 








BOODY, McLELLAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 
No. 57 Broadway, New York City. mee oy ob le 


Investment Department. 
Send for our circular on special oes of 5% 30 year Gold 


jury Bonds on Water Plant located in towns bordering on the. 
Proceeds to 


Treasu! 
Greater New York. 


be used for extensions and 
bettermenta 





WHHSTHRN 


MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
OHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


ASK YOUR BANK FOR ONE. 


UP-T0-DATE progressive busi- 

ness people are using our 
New Style Check Books. The 
3-to-a-page book, bound in flexi- 
ble leather, is the handsomest 
Check Book made. We have a 
Special Book at $3.75. Any 
Bank Title furnished. Sears & 
White, Stationers and Printers, 
49 Broad Street, New York. 





Se 
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The MIDDLESEX 


1857 BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Assets about - - - = $8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits 
of 1st mortgages. Supervised by Banking Depart- 
monts ot Connecticut, New York and Maine. 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 
ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST 
™N’ THESE BONDS. 


Government ano 
Municipal Bonds 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 


MADE OR QUOTATIONS FURNISHED 
PURCHASE, SALE, 0! on ex EXCHANGE OF ABOVE 
LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CoO., 
BANKERS, 
31 NASSAU ST., (Bank of Commerce Building), N.¥. 


Per cent, loans secured by mortgages on well im- 
proved farms worth three times the loan - In Jast six 
ears have — over $300,000.00 without a default 
princi r interest. feren Bankers, 
=—" a, Judges and Business Men for whom I am 
Write for further particulars, Send for 

pamaphies. ot, ruth About Oklahoma,” free. 


H. H. HAGAN, Gursriz, OKLAHOMA. 


DIVIDENDS 


EAST RIVER SAVINGS BANK, 


NO. 8 CHAMBERS ST. 
1083D SEMI-ANNUAL RyvER 
York, December 11, 1899. 


NEw 
A Dividend at the rate of FOUR: PER CENT. per annum has 
been declared for the six months ending Dec. 31 upon all accounts 
entitled nee, from $5 to $8,000, payable after Jan. 10, 1900. 
Deposits mate before Jan. 7 will draw interest from Jan. 1. 
d to present their bankbooks ones every 


year for the entry of interest. 
WILLIAM % SLOCUM, President. 
CHARLE A. WHITNEY, Secretary. 


1900 








FOR 

















The American Bell Telephone Company. 


A dividend of Three Dollars per share and an extra divi- 
dend of One and a Half Dollars per share will be paid on 
Monday, January 15, 1900, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Saturday, December 30, 1899. 

The transfer books will be closed from January 1 to Jan- 
uary 18, 1900, both days included. 


WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


Boston, Dec. 20, 1899. 





UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY, 


9-15 MURRAY ST 
New York, Jani 4, 1900. 
Bion Board of Directors of the United States Rubber Com- 
has this day declared a dividend of TWO PER CENT. 
9 r: e Preferred Stock of this Company as the second quar- 
terly dividend. from the net cartitigs for the fiscal year 
be: April 1, 1°99, to stockholders of record at 3 P. M., 
Jan bth, 1900. payable January 3ist, 1900. 
The er Books close at 3 P. M., January 15th, 
1900, and reopen at 10 A. M., February ist, 1900. 


CHAS. R. FLINT, Treasurer. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY, 
9-15 etay 
RE, January 4, 1900. 


aoa Board of Directors of the United ‘tates Rubber Com- 
has this day declared a dividend of ONE PER CENT 
Common or General Stock of this Company from the 
net conees of the Company to stockholders of record at 
5 comeey 15th, 1900, payable Jan 31st, 1900. 
The ks will close at 3 P. , January 15th, 
1900, and ened at pegs A. M.. February ist, 1900. 


CHAS. R. FLINT, Treasurer. 


ELECTIONS 


H ENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, OF THE 
7.9 CITY OF NEW YORK. 
York, January 10, 1900. 


New 
Atthe annual meeting of the stockholders’ of this ik, held 
at the banking-room on January 9, the following -seqsee gentle- 
men were elected Directors for the ensuing year 
William A. Wheelock, Woodbu on, 
Simon Bernheimer, John A. McCa 
William L. Strong, Courtlandt D. Moss, 
James H. Dunham, 
Edwin Langton. 


Louis 
For Inspectors of Election. 
Chauncey M. Cha xalph L. Cutter, 
harles A. 


At a subsequent mee cing of the pete. Mr. Edward Langdon 
was unanimously re-electe Preaeerk: 
HARLES 8S. YOUNG, Cashier. 














NEW YORK SECURITY & zRUST Cco., 
d 46 Wall Street, New Y: 
ard of Tranteos of this ce hast this day declared a 
no the capital 
, to the stock- 


thy anuaty 8 


CITIZENS’ INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NO. 156 BROADWAY. 
New Yorks, January 38d, 1900. 
ONE HUNDRED AND FIRST DIVIDEND. 
A Dividend of FOUR PER CENT. (4%) is payable on de- 
mand. F. M. PARKER, Secretary. 


Office of United States Fire Ins. Co., 
No. 46 PINE STREET. 
January 9th, 1900. 
129TH DIVIDEND. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a semi-annual 
dividend of FOUR (4) PER CENT., payable on demand. 
SAMUEL M. CRAFT, Vice-Prest. and Secy. 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE R. R. CO. 


The Board of Directors of the Louleville & Nashville R. R. Co. 
this day declared a dividend of TWO (2) PER CENT., payable on 
and after February 10th, _——-, to such as shall be re stered 
otooineiaese of the Cempeey at3 P Ms on January 2Sth, 1990. 
transfer books will close at 8-P. M.on the 2%th inst., 


and reopen “ 10 A. M., on February ioc, "BREMONT, . 
rman, 
New York, January 9th, 1900. — 

















CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
At the annual See January 9th, the following were elected 
for the ensuing yea: 
sear. 


Rea. dD. R a 


Charles H. Marshall, 
Benjamin Perkins, 
Edwin C. Sturges, 
Cord Meyer, 





J. Henry Dick, 
Thomas W. Evans, 
Edwin Einstein 

A. Gifford Agnew, 
Vernon H. Brown. 

INSPECTORS. 
William Turnbull, 

George B. Agnew. 


Ata meeting of the Directors, January 10th, Ben, 
was re-elected President. Charles H. aed gags *Vice- 
Alexander D. Seymour, $d Vice- 


% 


THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK. 


New York, January 11, 1900. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of this Bank, held 
January 9, 1900, the following named gentlemen were unanimous- 
ly re-elected Directors. 

J. Edward Simmons, 

Cornelius N. Bliss, Richard T. Wilson, 

Charles Stewart Smith, William S. Opdyke, | 
James G. Cannon. 

Ata meeting of the Board of Directors held this day, Mr. J. Ed- 
ward Simmons was unanimously re-elected President, and Mr . 
James G. Cannon was unanimously re-elected Vice-President: 

CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier, 


William Kevan, 


amin Perkins 
ident, and 


ide 
ALFRED a. TIMPSON, Cashier. 





Robert W. Stuart, 
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EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, January 9, 1900. 
At the annual election held this day the following-named gen- 
tlemen were duly elected Directors of this Bank for the ensuing 


year: 
David Banks, Charles Banks, 
Joseph Rogers, Raymond Jenkins, 
David Banks, Jr. 
At a subsequent meeting of the Roard of Directors, Raymond 


Jénkins was unanimously re-elected President and David Banks 
Vice-President for the ensuing year. 
Z, E. NEWELL, Cashier. 





THE GALLATIN NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK 
New York, Jenne 10, 1900. 
At the annual meeting of the stockholders of this 1k, held 
ees, 9, 1900, the following gentlemen were unanimously elected 


Frederick D. Teppen, Alexander H. Stevens, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr. Henry |. Barbey, 
yaomas as Denny, 

Fred teve! Charles A. Peabody, Jr. 

Ata supatian of the Board’ of Directors held this day, Nir. Fred- 
erick D. Tevpen was unanimous!: ee-neqees President, and Mr. 
Alexander H. Stevens Vice-Preside: 


SAMUEL WOOLVERTON, Cashier. 


THE IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK. 
New York. January 2th, 
At the annual meeting of the stockholders of this Bunk, oneld 


to-day, the following named gentlemen were duly elected Direc- 
tors or the ensuing year: 














ohn Arbuckle Fdward C. aio, 
enry C. e Russell 
Henry R. Ickelheimer, Randolph . Townsend, 
Edward H. Perkins, Jr., ¥Fdward Town 
Fdward A. Price, Edward Van Volkenburgh, 
James R. Plum, Antony Wallach. 
t ting of the Board of Directors Mr. Ed- 








At 
ward H. Perkins, Jr., was unanimously re-elected reeseen*, and 
Mr. Russell Sage was cen Sy re-elected Vice-President. 
WARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK. 


At an annual election of Directors, held Januarv 9th, 1900, the 
following-named gentlemen were elected to serve for the ensuing 
year: 

chetes ¥ ¥. Metelage, 





Samuel B. Downes, 
Job Waters Charles Reed, 
John W. Castree, John W. Nix, 
an H. ae Henry Kro er, 
W. H. B. Totten, Daniel P. Morse, 


‘William H. Barnard. 

Ata sub the Board of Directors, Mr. C. H 
Fancher was elected President, Mr. Chas. F. Mattlage, Vice-Pres- 
ident, and Mr. J. hn R. Waters, Second Vice-President, all unani- 
mously, J. DENNISON, Cashier. 


' LEATHER MANUFACTURERS? NATIONAL 
BANK, — Str 








sep January 9, 
At the annual meeting of the stockiogen, held this da ‘he tol: 
lowing-named gentlemen were elected Directors of this Bank for 
the year ending on the second Tuesday in J: enuery dS 
Wm. M. Kingsland, ichol ; Palm 
Wm. Rockfeller, Wm. om Eg 
ba ad 4  Winiete, Jr. . Geo. W. Quintard, 


J tes W. McGarrah. 
Ata subsequent meeting of the pat of Pirecore, | Nicholas 
F. Palmer, President, William H. Macy, Jr., Vice-President, and 
Gates W. McGarrah, Second Vice-President were unanimously 
re-elected. McGARRAH, Cashier. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL amet 
32-34 EAST FORTE-CEOORR, STRE 
New York, , ai ary 10 
At the qennel pecting of the shareholders of this Rte held 
January 9, the following-named gentlemen were duly elected 

















i=. 
Sh 





series tor the ensuing year: 
homas L. James, Charles C. Clarke, 
William R. Grace, pazooline Hartley, 
Noah Davis, James D We 
atthew C. D. Borden, Frederick Vanderbilt, 
H. Walter Web’ 


b, . Ve 
o aan for Inspectors of Election Charies F. Somme: aa Eben E. 


At a subsequent meeting of ~ board Thomas L. James was re- 
elected — dent and E. V. W. Rossiter Vice-President, both 
unanimously W. T. Cornell, Cashier. 


MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 


New York, January 12, 1900. 
At the annual meeting of the shareholders of this Bank, “held on 
the 9th instant, the following-named gentlemen were duly elected 
‘nes for the semaine year, viz.: 


orn 

William Cc. Browning, 

Courtland E. Hastings, Frederick B. a 

Yale Kneeland, Eben B. Thomas, 

Emanuel Lehman, Isaac yg oe 

Seth M. Mill pen James M. Wen 

ames E. Nic’ oe H. Wiltfams. 

At a meeting of She Board of Directors, held this A & Mr. 

_ Frederick B. Schenck was unanimously re- qocted Presid 
JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier. 





Augustus G. tomy 
George H. Sar; 








THE NATIONAL MANS $8 aeeta AMERICA 


At a meeting ef the stockholders of the National Bank of North 
‘America in New York, held at its bankin; ms, 25 Nassau Street, 
Jan. 9, at 12 o’clock noon, the following ’ Directors were elected for 
the © cons year, to wit: 


enry H. Cook, John H. tae m3 
Salem He Wal Henry F. Dimock, 
alem H. r 
Warner Van. to Mahlon D. Thatcher, 


Norden 
David H. Houghtaling. Alvah Trowbridge, 


a A. Feald. 
Ata su uent meeting of the Directors of said bank, held on 
President a t and Mm Filton Fr. Have ae Pree wetaent of this 
r 
= ns vem CHAP IN, JR., Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL BANK + aa THE ret ay 
New York, January 10th, 19v0. 
At a meeting of the stockholders of this Bank, held 9th instant, 
= Senewar gentlemen were elected Directors for the ensuing 


George B. Covhart, William Barbour, 
Oliver 8. Carte ir, 
D. 





Sumner R. ‘Stone, 


H. McA 
Charies R. A Pint, Anson 
The ‘ teagnand ni. ~ a were elected pone ay of lection 


ast hocrigs 8. amr Edwin Stone, 

At a meeting of the fant St Diregtors, held this day, Oliver 
8. Carter was unanimously re-clonted true a ent. POUT, Cashier. 
THE NATIONAL BureRE ERS’ AND DROVERS’ 


New York, January 10, 1900. 
At the annual election held on the 9th inst. the foliowing- 
named gentlemen were duly elected Directors tt this Bank for 








the ensuing year, viz. 
Gurdon G. Brinckerhoft, Henry mottos: 
William H. Chase, George F. Johnson, 
Max Danziger, Adolph D. Bendheim, 


nned 
At a meeting of the Board of of Pom held this att. Gur- 
don G. Brinckerhoff was piesimoaty & re-elected Preside 
. WM. H. CHASE, Uaunier. 


THE NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER BANK 
OF TH ory OF NEW YOR 


New York, January 10 
At the annual meeting of the stockholders of this ~s oneal 





; oes 9th, the following-named gentlemen were duly elected 
rec 


tors for the ensuing year: 

homas Russell, John R. Hegeman, 

Theodore M. Ives, Haley Fiske 

John M. Crane. ann A. Hiltner, 

Joseph 8. Stout, William C. Horn, 
cis B. Griffin 


"Fran 
At a meet ~e of the new Board, held this day, John M. Crane 
was re-elected President and John A. Hiltner Vice-President, both 
unanimously. 


NINTH NATIONAL Sate: 
w York, Jan. 9, 1900. 
At the annual election held thi: day ae following named gen- 
tlemen yee eleoted Directors of this Bank for the, ensuing year : 
John K, Cilley, N.S. W. Vanderhoef, 


Te) 








A ert Cc. Hall, Amory Leland, ; 
Auguatas F. Libby, Jordan J. Rollins, 
Ernest Werner, Hiram H. Nazro, 

” Addison C. Rand. 


Ata Mace paren | moos ae Board, Mr. John K. Cilley was 
nani: re-elec esident 
s eo H. H. NAZRO, Cashier. 


PHENIX NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, January 9, 1900. 
At the annual election, held this day, the following-named gen- 
tlemen rare, duly elected Directors for the ensuing year: 





onathan Theene, Anton A. eoain, 
John H. Poo! Geo: M. 
alfred M. ‘Bull, Henry G. Wisner 

. H. H. Moore, Le Roy W ner 
Lewis F. Whitin, 


on 8. Beshon, 
aniel Baco 


Geon e L. Nichols. 
And the As g-namicd entlemen were @€ ected Inspectors of 
the next election: John ‘onnele, L. V. F-Randolph, and Henry 
.Marquand. Ata a meeting of the Boar of ga 
Mr. Duncan 1D. Syels, Aa re- seen | resident and Mr. Geo. M 
Co ce-Presiden unanimously. 
: ‘ALFRED M. BULL, Cashier. 


THE SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
CITY OF aesaatt* in 
+ Fines January 9, 1900. 
At the annual meeting of the mcihnabhinn s Bank for the 
election of Directors held this day, the 1 ollowing-named gentie- 
men were re-elected to serve for the ensul ing yea 
tng Vv. Loew, 


Edward C. Booman, Stuart G. Nelson, 
T. Wistar Brown, Daniel O° 
prenkie Se Qu aby, 


puncen D.. ba. a’ 














Joseph See 


. J OHN F. THOMPSON, Cashier. 











> 
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ting of the Brogkhaiders of he ATIONAL 
PARK BANK OF NEW \ ORM, bold ou Tuesday, Jann. 
ary 9, 1900, the following n med gentlemen were unanimously 
chosen 28 birgotors f for the ensuing year, viz.: 
W. Rockhill on gg 


A Belmon' 
art Anguet Be etanetd, 
bach, Francis R. A = 
Charles Scribner, ‘ ohn b 
Edward C. Hoyt, ore 8. Hick 
Edward E. Poor, Saas Fred’k Vistor, 
Hermenn Oelrich 
And as Inspectors of Election for thee Ear 8 vear, 
John M,. par one a. mana Baldwin, 


ey. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Board = eens officers 

were unanimously re-elected: President, Edward E. Vice- 

Presidents, Stuyvesant Fish, Richarc Delafield, inert I i. Wiggin. 
EORGt 8. HICKOK, 


Cashier and Secretary of the Board of Directors. 








THE BANK OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
New York, January 9, 1900. 
At a meeting of the shareholders held this ‘day, the following 
gentlemen were duly elected Directors for the | ekedioea gl 


Colgat q Henry W. Poor, 
Richard L Edwards, Robert Dunlap, 
August Belmont, - haan W. Morse, 
wan 


Jam 
At a meetin oF the Board “of Directors thereafter Mr. R. L. 
Edwards and Jas. B. Colgate were respectively re-elected 
President and Vice: President. 
E. T. BEDFORD, Sec’y Pro Tem. 











INSURANCE 





165! 1900 


MASSACH USETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
1OHN A., HALL, President. 


HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
aH 


1s Aste 1898.. evcce pa S11 3 $33 i 
Mhiehcleaehesa Lavi ised the policy-holder 


New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
GKO. J. WIGHT, r) Manager. 


A POLICY ix rus 
WASHINGTON LIFE 





Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 


. o crap ated immediate and absolute protection to the family 
an 


tate. 
It ps tyre | a fund for wife and children against the hour 


of 

fie Washington pays Endowments and death claims 
promptly, and loans money to its ppiicw bots ers. 

Its Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guar- 
antees, 1s unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about half the 
Pgs on an ordinary life policy, buy The Washington’s 

nterchangeable-Term policy. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 





New England Mutual 
Life ee Co. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass, 


ASSETS Dec. 31, 1898 - - + $28,109,073.59 
LIABILITIES - = = = = =  25,816,738.19 


ORNS. ¥F. STEVENS, 
President. 
Ss. F. TRULL. 
Secretary. 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, 
Vice-President. 
WM. B. TURNER, 
Asst. Sec’y. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION, Ltd., of London. 


The Oldest and Strongest Liability Insurance Com- 
pany in the World. 


Elevator Insurance, Liability Insurance of all Kinds, Gen- 
eral ree OE Insurance, Fidelity Bonds. 
This 1 commen ashad many more years’ experience in Liability 
business t sy other company. 

It conducts its business at a lower ratio of expense than any other 
company. 

It will continue to give policy-holders the same thorough care and 
permanent protection which have given it its high reputation in 
the past. 


APPLETON & DANA, U. S. Managers and Attorneys. 
Edmund Dwight, Jr.. State Agt., No. 27 William St., N. Y. 


Provident Savings Life, 
BE. W. ‘SCOTT, President. 











346 Broadway, New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to ac- 
tive business men. Permanent, giving a large 
amount of indemnity for the family; temporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
while engaged in speculative operations, It 
specially nrovides for vractical wants, 


There is No 
Question ——— 


of the desirability of life insurance, The day 
has passed for arguing the question, Those 
men who do not carry life insurance are vir- 
tually flying in the face of Providence and 
houlds write the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. of N. Y , without delay, asking for their 
most desirable forms of life insurance. 
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Williamsburgh City 


Fire Insurance Company 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Organized March 23, 1853. 


Forty-Seventh Annual Statement, Jan, Ist, (900. 





ASSETS. 

Cash in Offices - - + $3.039.74 
Cash in Banks, - - - ae 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage, - = ~~: 244,400.00 
LoansonCall - - - eos ajo 21,000.00 
Real Estate owned by Company Y,-: -  629,0¢c0.00 
Cash in hands ot Agents and in course 

of collection, - er - 87,125.79 
Interest due and accrued, - - - 10, 358.79 
Rents accrued 5,508.49 
Stocks and Bonds owned by Company. 972,664.00 


$2,004, 746.39 
Book Value of Stock, Jan. 1, 1900, $536. 





SURPLUS, = - = - $1,089,991.92 
LIABILITIES. 


Reserve for Reinsurance, - 588,328.46 

Losses, Commissions, Taxes, and all 
other Liabilities, except Capital, - 76,426.01 
Cash Capital, - - -___250,000.00 
$2,004,746.39 





MARSHALL S. DRIGGS, President. 


F. H. WAY, Secretary. 
F. H. DOUGLASS, General Agent. - 
WM. H. BROWN, Assistant Secretary. 
B. W. LYON, Assistant Secretary. 





1850—— THE 


United States Life Insurance Co. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
All | een now issued by this Company contain the following 


** After one year from the date of issue, the Hability of 
the Company under this policy shall not be disputed.”’ 
During 1898 the Company made material increase in in- 
come, assets and surplus, and can thus claim a substantial 
gain ia the most important elements of safety and progress. 
All Death Claims WITHOUT DISCOUNT as soon as 
satisfactory proofs have been a aael 
Actt d essful ts, wishin 
pany, may communicate w th RICHA  SdcHRAN, oa Vice 


at the Home Office, 261 hetiea, New York. 
OFFICERS, 


GEORGE H. 
ag '3 Gg. win 


P. 
RICH’D : ee 
A. WHEELWI 
J. L. aw AE 
Piet © 
HUE Cc. PERRY Cashier 
SOHN er INL cs Losvoveces cece cccecdtosteccocenh .Medical Director 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
G TL AMs oe eeceeeseccecerevecces Prest. Chem. Nat. Boek 


R 
. H. PERKINS, J8.....Prest. Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank 
Tames DOPED caccnessoncpcokepccesticcetssodesesseceeest Leather 



































OUR udual patriotic ; cal | 
endar is ready for 
distribution and can be se- 
cured free of charge from 
any Coittinental Agent, or 
send 2c. stamp and we will 
mail it. | , 
Agente Everywhere. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 


Continental Building, 
46 Cedar Street, New York. 


“* Insure in an American Company.’ 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


‘January ist, 1899. 


ASBETS.........02208 SEAS hcvecsco sosgeael $14,713,892 96 
LAA BILITIEG......cccccssccccessseccsesees 13,345,410 00 


SUR PLU@ (Massachusetts Standard)..... $1,468,482 96 
Opals aamatamas on Porfrta Tams” sna euaratons 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 2:8 Breadway. 

Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


FIRE INSURANCE 189 


NATIONAL, OF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1899. 


Coastal Decek, at oot. wedevecccscoveers iis 








Unsettled Losses and other claims............ 9 
py EY Se a er errr rr eee 1; 9 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1899.. - 84,642,499 73 





JAMES NICHOLS, President, 
G. RICHARDS, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 
B, R, STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary, 











ATLANTIC... 


Mutual Insurance Company 


Nzw YORK, January 24, 1899. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 
Comaeny, submit the following statement of its affairs ov 
the of December, 1898 : 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1898, to 3ist December, 1808 . . 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 
January, 1808 2... 2. ew ee 


Total Marine Premiums ....' . 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, 
1898, to 3ist December, 1898. ... ; 
Losses paid during the same 
pond my (less salvages, etc.) $1,507,568 36 
Returns of Premiums 
and expenses $650,421 0g 


$3,056,555 08 
1,238,340 83 
$4,294,898 91 


$3,327,340 67 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 

United States and City of New York Stock: 
City Banks and Stocks ... ... $7,437,039 oc 
secured by Stocks and + 1,167,000 oe 

Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 
eee Cs infin teidsivetag 1 — 89B93! 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable . 086,1 143 
Cash in the hands of European Bankers to 
losses under policies payable in 
tri 229,793 36 
184,997 78 


$10,874,923 22 


certificates of the issue of 1893 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
2 hmeanapae on and after Tuesday, the seventh of 
Fe ruayy, next, from which date all in thereon will 
cease. certificates to be produced at.the time of pay. 
ment, ant Caesae 
A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
serned premtame of ie com: aes She gor ending Sist 
December, 1898, for which cates be issued on 
and after Tuecda: , the second of May next. 


By order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPTIAN, Secretary. 


GUSTAV AMSI JOHN D. HEWLETT 
JOF AGOB BLE RICH 


@ 
LEVI P. MORTON, 
FREDERIC A. PARSONS, 


SoanT. wiken, =: 





.. . G. STURGES, 
HAWLEY, i. WEBB. 


4.A. RAVEN, President. 

I. 4. PARSONS, Vico-Pree’t. : 
OORNELIUS ELDERT, 94 Vice-Pree’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 84 Viece=-Pres’t. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130. FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 

A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office as 

T of Subscription, payable In adva ‘ $2.00; six 
erms . im advance; one year $2.00; 
months, $1.00; okatn. 50 cents. Single Copies, 10 cents. 
Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. 

to any Foregn Country in the Postal Union $1.56 a year extra. 








THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in Pre- 
serving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is the safest and most 
efficient disinfectant and purifier in nature, but few realize its value 
when taken into the human system for the same cleansing pur- 


Charcoal is a remedy that the more you take of it the better, it 
is not a drug at all, but simply absorbs the gases and impurities 
always present in the stomach and intestines and carries them out 
of the system. : 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after smoking, drinking or after 
eating onions and other odorous vegetables. e 

harcoal effectually clears and improves the complexion, it 
whitens the teeth and further acts as a natural and eminently safe 
cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases whch collect in the stomach and 

bowels; it disintects the mouth and throat from the poison of 
catarrh. 
All druggists sell charcoal in one form or another, but proba- 
bly the best charcoal and the most for the money is in Stuart's Ab- 
sorbent Lozenges; they are composed of the finest powdered Wil- 
low charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics in tablet farm or rather 
in the form of large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the charcoal being 
mixed with honey, f 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon tell in’ a much im- 

pene condition of the general health, better complexion, sweeter 

reath and purer blood, and the beauty of it is that no possible 

eg result from their continued use, but on the contrary great 
mefit. 

A Buffalo physician; in speaking of the benefits of charcoal, 
says: “I advise Seuart's Absorbent Lozenges to all patients suf- 
fering from gas in stomach and bowels, and to clear the complex- 
ion and purify the breath, mouth and throat; I also believe the 
liver is greatly benefited by the daily use of them; they cost but 
ed <u cents a box at drug stores, and although in some sense 
a patent preparation, yet I believe I get more and better charcoal 
in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges than in any of the ordinary char- 
coal tablets. : 
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“THE LEADING FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. oF Foe id 3 
Statement of the Condition of the 


“ETNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


ON THE 31S1 DAY OF DECEMBER, 1899. 


Cash Capital ................ ..  "$4,000,000.00 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire)......... 3,202,547.53 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland) ...... 76,307.29 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire) ...... } 320,600.63 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Inland) ..... 91,032.70 
Re CMM eee uid. oe seer ss _ 171,307.98 
PU OUT IS wooo oe oie a oo we ee . 5,157,615.07 
Total Assets ........ ne gee $13,019, 411.20 


Surplus as to Policy Holders ...... $9,157,615.07 


|__| LOSSES PAID IN EIGHTY-ONE YEARS: ae, 
la $85,641,084.50 


WM. B. CLARK, President. , 
W. H. KING, Secretary. E. O. WEEKS, Vice-Pres’t. 


A. C. ADAIIS, HENRY E. REES, Assistant Secretaries. f 


WESTERN BRANCH, pene & GALLAGHER, 
413 Vine St., Cincinnati, O General Agents. 
NORTHWESTERN BRANCH, WM. H. WYMAN, General Agent. 
Omaha, Neb. ( W..P. HARFORD, Assistant General Agent. ] 
PACIFIC BRANCH,  Rasmtcss: & SPENCER, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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General Agents, 
{ CHICAGO, ILLS., 145 La Salle Street. 
INLAND MARINE j; NEW YORK, 52 William Street. 
DEPARTMENT. | BOSTON, 95 Kilby Street. 
| PHILADELPHIA, 229 Wainut Street. ' 


Agents in all the Principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the United States 
and Canada, 














